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In 1894, on the invitation of the Canadian Government, repre- 
sentatives of what were then the self-governing Colonies assembled 
at Ottawa to consider ways of promoting trade within the Empire. 
This was the sequel of the Jubilee gathering in 1887, where the 
de question of the political and economic future of the 

mpire had been revived with enthusiasm after the long stagna- 
tion and, in England, public apathy since the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the old system of Colonial Preference. From the 
meeting at Ottawa arose, in turn, the Empire Conferences in 
London in 1902 and 1907, and the decision that similar meetings 
should be held periodically. But no other meeting had ever been 
called to consider trade relations specially until recently Mr. 
Bennett issued his invitation ; and it would be fitting if the move- 
ment which was launched by the first Conference at Ottawa 
should be brought to successful fruition by the second, after 
thirty-eight long years during which the Government of Canada 
has never wavered in faith or effort. Much has happened mean- 
while ; and to appreciate one either the ecaman or the 
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prospects of the coming Conference it is necessary to have some 
regard to the past. 

According to plan, the coming Conference should be purely 
economic in scope, excluding any political questions. Neverthe- 
less, as we shall see, vital questions of political principle are 
inherent in the economic problems, and the latter cannot in 
practice be decided without involving the former, whether openly 
or by implication. In particular, there is the fundamental ques- 
tion whether Preference should be regarded as a privilege apper- 
taining to the common allegiance to the Crown. To-day it seems 
to be taken for granted that the Irish Free State, for example, 
cannot repudiate allegiance without forfeiting its claim to Pre- 
ference. But let us remember how recently, and after how much 
disputation, this doctrine has been established, if so it is. In 
1894 the British Government, unwilling even to discuss the sug- 
gestion, was represented only by a delegate (Lord Jersey) who 
would nowadays be called an ‘ observer,’ being instructed to take 
no part in the proceedings beyond giving information if desired. 
Britain’s settled policy for many years had been to make no fiscal 
distinction between the self-governing Colonies and foreign 
countries, nor demand any Colonial favours for her own trade. 
So faithfully had she carried out this principle that under certain 
of her trade treaties, though the Colonies might in some cases 
give a tariff preference to each other, they could not extend it to 
the Mother Country even if they wished. In fact, the policy of 
Free Trade had become the policy of non-discrimination, or of 
treating the Empire and foreign countries alike ; and the Colonial 
statesmen had to begin by asserting the contrary doctrine, that 
such discrimination ought to be made. The lead was given by 
the Chairman, Mackenzie Bowell, Canadian Minister of Trade, 
ably supported by the late Senator Foster, then Minister of 
Finance, who so nearly lived to witness in ripe old age the triumph 
of the movement. The following extract from the Chairman’s 
address will serve to indicate how clearly the main requirements 
of the new policy were already envisaged at Ottawa, and also 
(in the italicised sentences) into what a strange position, as viewed 
by her children, the Mother Country had drifted : 

A large portion of the above trade [of India and the Colonies] is with 
foreign Powers, which, by a judicious adjustment of tariffs, might be 
diverted into British channels; this is therefore deserving of the earnest 
and careful consideration of all who have the general consolidation of the 
Empire at heart. 

The accomplishment of this great object could, I humbly submit, be 
attained by each Colony retaining perfect autonomy as regards its tariff 
rates, whether on a basis of Free Trade or Protection, with the one sole 
restriction that on all articles on which duties are charged, uniform pre- 
ferential rates on direct importations shall be accorded to all members of 
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a confederation to be founded for that purpose, and to the Mother Country 
should she desive to form part of such confederation, as against the rest of 
the world. 

To accomplish this the Imperial Government should be respectfully 
called upon to terminate all existing treaties to the contrary, at the earliest 
date possible. This being attained, a joint commission might be appointed 
to form a nomenclature of tariffs so as to insure uniformity of practice in 
respect to assessments of duties as well as classifications for statistical 
purposes. 

Pertinent to this proposition is cable connexion not only with Australia, 
but with all the Colonies which form part of this tariff union—and it is to 
be hoped that all of Her Majesty’s possessions will in due time be incor- 
porated therein—all on a basis of direct British or Colonial control, and 
touching at or on British territory only. 

Correlative to the subject of cable communications, and none the less 
important, is that of the increased postal facilities which the line of swift 
communication already inaugurated [Vancouver-Sydney steamship ser- 
vice] and those in contemplation will provide. . . 


For the time being, therefore, the Colonies were to concentrate 
their efforts on trade ‘ confederation ’ between themselves, with the 
hope that Britain would be induced to join some day. But among 
the resolutions passed was one asserting the new doctrine. It 
concluded : 


That this Conference records its belief in the advisability of a customs 
arrangement between Great Britain and her Colonies by which trade 
within the Empire may be placed upon a more favourable footing than 
that which is carried on with foreign countries. 


At the meeting convened by Joseph Chamberlain in 1902, the 
new doctrine was again embodied in a resolution which urged that, 
both in the Colonies and in the United Kingdom, Empire products 
should receive preferential treatment ‘ either by exemption from 
or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed.’ When the same 
resolution was repeated in 1907 the British Government formally 
dissented, in so far as the wording might imply, ‘that it is neces- 
sary or expedient to alter the fiscal system of the United King- 
dom,’ which already included revenue duties on sugar, tea, coffee, 
and wine, applicable to all countries alike. In the words of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, winding up the debate, they were 
asked to consider ‘ whether we shall treat the foreigners and the 
Colonies as it were differently, and that, we conceive, we are not 
able to do.’ Again, therefore, the principle at issue was not that 
of Protection or Free Trade, so much as that of discrimination 
between the Empire as such and foreign countries. This attitude 
persisted until 1917, when Britain at last accepted the doctrine 
of the 1902 resolution ; and now we find the National Govern- 
ment, with all the zeal of a convert, refusing even to start ‘ con- 
versations ’ with foreign countries until after the Ottawa Con- 
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ference. But in the meantime the doctrine so tardily abandoned 
by Britain has been unexpectedly revived by two Dominions, 
In 1928 South Africa signed a treaty with Germany, promising to 
the latter equal treatment with the Britannic countries in con- 
nexion with any future trade arrangements. And now we have 
seen Mr. de Valera—who always refers to Britain as a ‘ foreign’ 
Power—assuming that the case for reciprocal Preference rests 
simply upon the economics of mutual advantage and has nothing 
to do with the common allegiance, which he wishes to renounce. 
Lately the separatism of the South African Government seems to 
have weakened. But, having regard to these recent circumstances, 
the fundamental question can hardly be ignored at Ottawa. 

In the course of the pre-war discussions various points arose 
as to the methods of tariff Preference, some of which have still 
to be settled before the movement can go much further. The 
original idea was that there should be a uniform rate of some 
kind, covering the trade as a whole. The modified proposal, 
that under any existing duties in any of the countries some 
measure of preference should be automatically given, was 
evidently designed to make it easier for Britain to come into 
line, and in the end it had that effect. But by most of the over- 
seas statesmen, including the Liberal Ministers in Canada who 
introduced the first preferential tariff, this automatic or un- 
covenanted Preference was always regarded as a first stage only, 
a recognition of principle, which was to be followed by negotiation 
and definite trade agreements. In other words, the privilege of 
status was to be augmented by contract. The argument was, and 
remains, that the uncovenanted Preference can never be more 
than partially effective, because it is too rough and ready in its 
application to the various classes of goods, and always lacking 
the stability necessary for confidence, because any change of 
Government in any country may mean a radical alteration of tariff 
policy. Trade treaties, as with foreign countries, are therefore 
advocated. — 

But there is no getting away from the fact that any negotia- 
tion must be a long and difficult business, as inter-Dominion 
examples have already shown. If the idea is to frame a single 
agreement between Britain and the Dominions collectively, the 
diversity of interests is very formidable. If, on the other hand, 
there is to be a set of separate agreements, between Britain and 
the Dominions severally, the reaction of one upon another has 
to be provided for. Would it be proper for Britain to grant 
varying degrees of Preference to different Dominions, as some of 
them have done between themselves, according to the reciprocal 
favours offered by each? Or, should there be a Commonwealth 
* most-favoured-nation ’ clause, so that all should enjoy the best 
terms obtained by any? This would avoid the invidiousness of 
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differentiation, but would involve the same difficulties which 
confront the other idea. Although there has been much busy 
preparation for the technical work of. the Conference in all the 
capitals, this preliminary question of method apparently remains. 

Among difficulties which, on the other hand, have diminished 
is British hostility to the efforts of the Dominions to build up their 
own secondary industries behind tariff ‘ walls.’ Nor have the 
trade returns ever given much support to the complaint that 
Preference is valueless when it takes the form of raising the ‘ wall ’ 
higher against the foreigner instead of lowering it for the Empire. 
It is now recognised that Protection is a legitimate policy for all 
alike—however absurd it may seem for small populations which 
lack a sufficient home market—subject only to the proviso that 
none ought to foster any industry for which the local conditions 
are plainly unfavourable. This was, in fact, Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s original idea, giving his opponents their excuse to warn the 
Colonies against the ‘schedule of forbidden industries’ with 
which, they insinuated, he meant to shackle their development. 
To-day the same idea seems more generally acceptable. Concur- 
rently, however, with the establishment of manufactures in the 
Dominions there has been the movement in the older countries 
towards ‘ rationalisation,’ suggesting that it should be possible 
for British and Dominion industries to co-operate rather than 
compete, each concentrating on some special line or class of goods, 
for which it would be allowed to have a clear field. Already the 
interests concerned have been getting together with a view to the 
Conference. But in many quarters private agreements ‘in 
restraint of trade’ are still looked upon with much distrust. 
Another plan is for British firms to establish branch factories 
overseas ; and in this direction, at any rate, something has already 
been achieved. 

Corresponding formerly to the British feeling that the Colonies 
ought not to tax British manufactures was the Colonial feeling 
that Britain ought to tax foreign produce, but not theirs. This 
was always Laurier’s tacit assumption. - But it was obviously an 
illogical position for the Dominion protectionists, and they did 
not try to sustain it. In 1907 Deakin, addressing his British 
colleagues, declared : 
of course our proposal is made, admitting that first of all you should 
consider your own production and your own people, and impose whatever 
duties you think fit in regard to them. Only after that should you under- 
take to go further, and enter upon the question of Preference. 

In 1923, by which time the British farmers had at length 
achieved their National Farmers’ Union and were making them- 
selves heard, Mr. Bruce emphatically admitted that of course they 
ought to have the first advantage in the home market as they 
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claimed. But there is a growing tendency among students of the 
problem to regard preferential tariffs as providing the moral 
stimulus, together with the necessary framework, or bulwark, for 
voluntary co-operation between organisations of British and 
Dominion producers to meet the requirements of the consuming 
populations. On such terms Free Trade within the Empire 
should not be an impossible ideal, especially if, as appears, the 
differences between British and Dominion costs of production or 
standards of living are tending to diminish. At any rate, it offers 
more promise than the recent attempts of the Canadian wheat 
growers and New Zealand dairy farmers to stabilise prices by 
‘ sectional action, which not only failed in their object but provoked 
ill-will. 

An argument of which much was heard in the earlier discus- 
sions is that there are other ways than tariff Preference of pro- 
moting trade within the Empire, especially improvement of 
communications, systematic migration, and scientific research. 
These ‘ other ways’ have been favoured by free-traders as an 
alternative to the tariff policy, but also by protectionists as 
ancillary measures, of which the practical value would depend 
upon assurance of markets for the goods to be produced. That 
the latter view now prevails is indicated by the restricted 
programme of the coming Conference. In the present state of 
markets and budgets, with thousands of emigrants actually 
coming back, and so much shipping idle, there is little scope for 
secondary measures. To-day the subject which comes next to 
Preference is Currency, to which the Canadian Government have 
promised special attention. 

In one vital matter the dead hand of the past lies heavily on 
the present. From the beginning it has been plain that effective 
Preference for the Dominions postulates a tariff in Britain on 
imported food ; and for thirty years the British democracy has 
been educated—quite as much by Conservative boggling as by 
Liberal or Labour denunciation—to believe that any such tariff 
would mean a serious hardship to the poor. Recent experience 
has demonstrated the truth that when supply exceeds demand 
the incidence of import duties is on the producer, so that the 
importing State obtains a revenue without any cost to the 
consumer. Unfortunately this experience was not yet available 


1 ‘ Food prices were lower on the average of 1930 by no less than 10 per cent.’ 
(Mr. Hore-Belisha, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, March 11, 1932). 
* Ever since the tarifis were introduced the continuous fall in the cost of living 
had not ceased. It had gone on just the same as if they had imposed no tariffs 
at all; and the clear and obvious deduction from that was, taking the tariffs as 
a whole, it was the foreigner who paid the duty, not the working classes. He 
made this contribution to our expenses in return for the opportunity we gave 
him of selling in our markets’ (Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, April 23, 1932). 
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to the country when the National Government had to frame 
measures for balancing the Budget. Although as much as 
£25,000,000 might have been raised by moderate preferential 
duties on competitive food imports alone, they could not bring 
themselves to propose duties on wheat or meat (including bacon), 
which together would contribute the larger part. And in regard 
to the other items, especially dairy produce—an industry capable 
of rapid expansion both here and overseas—they sacrificed revenue 
by postponing the operation of the general tariff in respect of 
Empire products until November 15. Thus a very large amount 
of revenue, which could not possibly be raised with less harm to 
industry or to consumers by any other means, was sacrificed to 
the old political bogey. Since something had to be done at once 
to meet the outcry of the farmers against the unfairness of protect- 
ing manufacturers but not agriculture, the wheat quota was 
devised—a clumsy expedient of doubtful value to the producer, 
but sure expense to the taxpayer. 

It is easier to understand than to applaud the action of the 
Government in this matter, which so vitally affects the prospects 
at Ottawa. Had they been free from the political incubus of the 
past, they might have extended the ro per cent. general tariff to all 
wheat and meat, while allowing a rebate of, say, one-fifth in favour 
of Empire produce. They could then have offered at Ottawa to 
negotiate a further reduction of the preferential tariff to perhaps 
one-half, making it 5 per cent. only. Further than that we could 
hardly go without jeopardising the indispensable revenue, which 
must tend to disappear in proportion as the Dominions displace 
the foreigner in this market. Supposing the Dominions could not 
meet us to our satisfaction by a corresponding reduction of their 
own tariffs, at any rate there could have been no question of 
putting them in a worse position than they hold to-day. But 
having decided that we do not need duties on wheat or meat for 
domestic purposes, the Government cannot now propose such 
duties solely in order to give Preference, unless they can obtain 
a much larger guid pro quo than appears at all possible. What 
they have to avoid is the invidious cry, which some of them 
formerly did so much to spread, that the arrangement would be 
a ‘ sacrifice.’ of the poor in this country to the greedy Dominions. 

In the course of the debates on the tariff resolutions and the 
Budget, Ministers repeatedly explained that the exclusion of 
wheat and meat was due to their intense anxiety about the cost 
of living ; and clearly the suspension of the 10 per cent. tariff on 
Dominion imports was inspired by the same caution. But when 
addressing themselves to the Empire they have affected a different 
motive—as though conscious of having thrown away most of the 
bargaining power which we ought to derive from our enormous 
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importations of food. Thus Mr. Neville Chamberlain, arguing that 
it might be worth our while to sacrifice to some extent the primary 
objects of revenue and reduction of imports if thereby we could 


obtain further advantages in the Dominion markets, has 
remarked : 


Since until we meet the Dominions we shall not be in a position to 
estimate the advantages and disadvantages on either side, and since we 
desire to mark at every stage our wish to approach this Conference in the 
true spirit of Imperial unity and harmony, we have decided that so far 
as the Dominions are concerned—and in this we include India and Southern 
Rhodesia also—neither the general nor the additional duties shall become 
operative before the Ottawa Conference has been concluded. After the 
Conference its results can be embodied in whatever modification of these 
duties may have been agreed upon, I am confident that the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government will be welcomed by the Dominions in the 
same spirit in which it was made (House of Commons, February 4, 1932). 


So the discreet Chancellor took credit to the ‘ true spirit of 
Imperial unity and harmony’ for an extravagant preliminary 
concession to the Dominions which was really due to a mistaken 
estimate of domestic exigencies. Later he had occasion to procure 
an amendment of the Bill, in order to meet the position that 
would arise ‘ if and when after the Ottawa Conference some duties 
were applicable to some goods coming from the Dominions. 
They had to contemplate that there might be some goods coming 
from the Dominions, some of which would be free, some subject 
to reduced duty, and some subject to the full 10 per cent.’ 

His colleague, Mr. Thomas, the Secretary for the Dominions, 
has all along been clumsier, hardly disguising the feeling that if 
the Dominions did not play up they should be made to suffer. 
He has bidden them remember the ‘ sacrifices ’ Britain will have 
to make—which is an echo from the past—and has urged that all 
should approach the Conference in no haggling temper, but with 
the aim of giving rather than getting. ‘The British Govern- 
ment had put all the cards on the table, and done all they could 
to encourage, help and foster the Imperial spirit. It was now up 
to the Dominions to respond.’ 

Mr. Runciman, the President of the Board of Trade, who 
prides himself on being essentially a man of business, is less apt 
to bang the Imperial drum. Replying in the House to some- 
body’s argument that negotiation should precede, not follow, any 
new tariff, he pointed out that the general tariff would not 
prevent negotiation either with foreign countries or with the 
Dominions : 


There is no reason why we should despair of the Dominions giving us 
a quid pro quo until we have heard their case. We have ranged ourselves 
quite definitely on the side, not of high tariffs, but of low tariffs. How are 
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you going to negotiate if you do not negotiate with duties which are 
already imposed. It is said that if you travel about Europe now you will 
find indications in some quarters of a desire to reduce duties because they 
are a little afraid of our tariff. It has been called in some quarters the 
tariff im terrorem. That means they are afraid of a tariff which has not 
yet been imposed. How are you therefore going to negotiate with them if 
you do not impose tariffs? . . . If the attitude is all bluff, and nothing 
is intended to be done, may not the bluff be called? I prefer as a 
negotiator of long experience to say, ‘ Here is a schedule of duties which 
means business. Lower your tariffs and we will lower ours.’ I admit 
{? submit] that this is not a tariff in terrorvem but a tariff in being (The 
Times, February 10, 1932). 

With all respect to Mr. Runciman, there are features which 
do make it a tariff im terrorem. In effect, there is suspended a big 
stick for recalcitrant foreign countries, in the shape of a 100 per 
cent. surtax; and a comparatively little stick for recalcitrant 
Dominions in the shape of ro per cent. after November 15 ; but 
the principle is the same, and it is known as retaliation—surely 
the very antithesis of the ‘ true spirit.’ So the Government will 
be faced with this dilemma at Ottawa. Either they must obtain 
from the Dominions such a reduction of duties on British imports 
as would justify to the British public a continuation after Novem- 
ber 15 of the provisional exemption here, or else they must 
retaliate by proceeding to levy duties on Dominion products 
which at present enjoy free entry. In the latter event, what would 
be the public effect of so paradoxical an outcome of this eagerly 
awaited Conference ? 

Let us now consider the probable reaction of Dominion 
Ministers to the British policy for Ottawa. It would not be sur- 
prising if the appeal to the ‘ true spirit ’ left them somewhat cold, 
seeing that, gua fiscal policy, they were giving practical proof of 
this spirit for twenty years before Britain began to show it. 
They might reckon that their one-sided preferences through all 
those years have given them a good claim to’ the benefit of con- 
tinued exemption under Britain’s new tariff, without being called 
upon to pay further for it. Nor will it have escaped them that 
a purely domestic reason for the exemption has been confessed 
by British Ministers, suggesting that the threat to’ withdraw it 
may be ‘ bluff’ after all. In any case, it must be difficult for the 
Dominions to lower their tariffs substantially at a time when 
they, like Britain herself, are under the necessity of restricting 
imports for the sake of balancing budgets. On the other hand, 
the organised farmers in most of the Dominions, and Canada 
especially, have always resisted high protection, and Govern- 
ments have sought to conciliate them by the compromise policy 
of reducing duties on British manufactures. At any rate, the 
Ministerial response of the leading Dominions to the British 
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appeal has been to applaud heartily the suggestion that there 
should be no haggling. But if they feel unable to give Britain 
what she wants, will Britain act on her own maxim and give 
without getting ? What would Mr, Runciman’s answer be ? 

We have now taken note of certain difficulties confronting the 
Conference, which are partly inherent in the nature of the busi- 
ness and partly the legacy of bygone politics in Britain. The 
position is that the British Ministers are going to Ottawa without 
any duties in actual operation which they might offer to reduce ; 
unable, therefore, to extend the existing Preference in the British 
market except by raising the level of the present tariff as against 
the foreigner, or else by imposing new duties which, in their 
judgment hitherto, we do not need for any domestic purpose, 
‘ but threatening to retaliate against the Dominions by proceeding 
to levy those existing duties which are now in suspense, unless 
the Dominions adequately ‘respond.’ It is not clear whether 
they still think of a ‘wheat quota’ for the Dominions as an 
alternative lever for persuading some of them to lower their 
tariffs ; though at an early stage Mr. Thomas said they intended 
to bring this plan forward at Ottawa, and suggestions have been 
made that meat, for example, might be similarly dealt with. 
In Canada there has been much discussion about the quota. 
There the general opinion seems to be that any such scheme would 
be very difficult to operate, and, unless accompanied by a guaran- 
teed price (implying a tax on us), of very doubtful value to 
Canada, since the foreign wheat excluded from Britain would be 
driven to neutral markets where the Dominions would still have 
to sell their large remaining surplus. It can be argued, no doubt, 
that the demand for a minimum price could not be met by any 
reasonable tariff. But the fact remains that a tariff preference in 
the British market is what farmers throughout the Empire, and 
not least in Britain, have set their hearts upon. [If it failed to 
secure a remunerative price, it would at any rate be ‘ making the 
foreigner pay.’ 

Such being the circumstances, one can hardly . expect 
immediate results in the shape of definite trade agreements for 
submission to the various Parliaments. More probably the 
Conference will disperse with the present uncovenanted preferences 
left intact, to await some further effort: Incidentally, this may 
remind us that the mutual preference now existing between 


Britain and the Irish Free State does not necessarily depend upon 
that negotiation which the British Government has declined to 
undertake. In any case, the criterion of the success or failure 
of the Conference should not really be sought in such agreements. 
Experience already shows that, even if they were made, they would 


need constant revision owing to the unstable and rapidly changing 
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conditions of the present world. A truer criterion will be the 


decision or refusal to establish a permanent committee, for the 
purpose of continuing systematically the effort to extend and 
stabilise the arrangements of mutual preference, by recommending 
to any of the Governments concerned such modifications as may 
from time to time seem desirable. With the object of preserving 
elasticity in an enacted tariff, while ‘ keeping it out. of politics,’ 
permanent advisory boards have already been set up in various 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

As we have seen, the establishment of a joint commission was 
actually suggested by the Canadian spokesman at the first Ottawa 
meeting, though with only the temporary function of standardising 
the nomenclature of tarifis—an elementary requirement which 
has never yet been fully met. In,connexion with subsequent 
Imperial Conferences, the creation of some kind of economic 
advisory council was repeatedly suggested, particularly by British 
free-traders. Consequently the proposal. became suspect to 
Dominion statesmen as an attempt to sidetrack Preference. 
Some, especially Laurier, further suspected it of being the opening 
move in an attempt to recentralise the political control of the 
Empire. But after the Statute of Westminster such apprehen- 
sions must surely be obsolete. Mutual Preference at last is an 
agreed policy, and now the common concern is to leave nothing 
undone to make it a complete success. Clearly this cannot be 
achieved by means of intermittent conferences, preceded by 
‘preparation ’ in departmental offices thousands of miles apart, 
and only to be co-ordinated by ‘consultation’ through High 
Commissioners in London as a temporary addition to their normal 
responsibilities. Some kind of permanent organisation has been 
jointly advocated by the Federation of British Industries and the 
Trade Union Congress, each recognising the need from its own 
point of view. If the coming Conference decides to have it, we 
may expect that the committee will be based genuinely upon the 
principle of equality, implying that it will be responsible in fact 
as well as in name to the Governments collectively. To secure 
that object the essential is that the committee should be jointly 
financed, instead of depending, like the existing ‘ Imperial 
Economic Committee,’ upon the British Treasury. As a model, 
the organisation of the Imperial War Graves Commission already 
illustrates the right principle. 

Of late the hope has often been uttered that the Ottawa 
Conference should ‘ give a lead’ to the distracted world. The 
British Prime Minister interpreted this feeling in his broadcast 
message on Empire Day, when he said : 

At Ottawa I believe we can lay the foundations of an economic policy 
which will be mutually helpful to members of the Commonwealth, but 
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which will not be paralysing to general world commerce. We can create 
freer trade conditions over a vast area of the world. 

As the message suggests, the idea is that besides reducing tariff 
barriers within the Empire the Conference should pave the way— 
whether by force of example, or of Britain’s new bargaining power 
—for a general reduction of foreign tariffs also. 

It has long been the fashion in certain circles to decry the 
notion of a ‘ self-contained’ Empire, or an ‘ exclusive’ trade 
system ; especially since Britain, with her unique dependence 
upon world trade, has gone over to Protection. But the history 
of the Preference movement gives no countenance to the fear 
alluded to. Canada, leading the way, had no sooner differentiated 
her tariff in favour of the Empire than she enacted an ‘ inter- 
mediate’ scale of duties—intermediate between the ‘ general’ 
and the ‘ preferential’ scales—as a definite basis of negotiation 
with foreign countries, and proceeded to use it with such effect 
that already her export trade is among the largest in the world. 
One may regret that the National Government have not chosen 
this more amicable method, of an intermediate tariff ‘in being,’ 
instead of the surtax in terrorem, which does not so obviously 
suggest ‘ freer trade conditions.” Here again we may detect the 
malign influence of the old party controversy in Britain, during 
which the idea of ‘retaliation’ as an instrument for breaking 
down foreign tariff walls was persuasively presented to free- 
traders, some of whom are now seen to have taken it very much 
to heart. 

But the opportunity for Ottawa to give a lead has another 
aspect, which has nothing to do with the immediate lowering of 
tariffs. Reverting to the original resolutions, which implied that 
Preference should be regarded as an attribute of Britannic status, 
let us further consider this proposition in relation to the necessities 
of the world to-day. Everywhere the need is realised of more 
stability, both political and economic, than present institutions 
seem to afford. The League of Nations, which has so bitterly 
disappointed its keenest advocates, represents an attempt to 
organise peace and justice between States upon the basis of a 
common contract, the terms being contained in the Covenant. 
Into this organisation the Britannic States have been drawn as 
‘separate units. But at the same time they have retained their 
own organisation for peace and justice between themselves, which 
is not based on any contract, but on a common status, which is 
now defined in the preamble to the recent Statute of Westminster. 
The status is that of ‘ common allegiance to the Crown,’ by virtue 
of which their individual ‘citizens are all British subjects. The 
Oath prescribed by the Constitution Act of the Irish Free State 
refers to this feature as ‘ community of citizenship,’ which may be 
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rather a misleading expression. What are popularly regarded as 
rights of ‘ citizenship,’ such as franchise for elections, or the 
benefit of social services, are matters within the sole control of 
the individual State. But underlying all these locally varying 
privileges are the uniform rights and duties of British subjecthood, 
which flow from the allegiance to the Crown both of the State and 
of its citizens individually. 

At present the recognised rights and duties of British subject- 
hood are confined to matters which are not apt to awaken the 
interest of the ordinary citizen ; unless he marries a foreign wife, 
when difficulties about property may arise, or travels abroad, 
when, if maltreated, he can get the nearest British consul to set 
the Crown in motion for his protection, or unless the Crown goes 
to war. In the latter contingency, the State to which he belongs 
becomes automatically ‘ belligerent.” If it decides to take an 
active part, its belligerence is * active’ ; otherwise the belligerence 
is only ‘ passive,’ which, however, involves the duty of refusing 
support of any kind to the Crown’s enemy, and of accepting 
liability to be attacked. .What the State cannot do is to be 
‘neutral,’ which means treating both sides alike, as by refusing 
harbour to the Crown’s forces. 

It is these war-time liabilities that have provoked controversy 
at different times, in South Africa and Ireland especially, about 
the advantage or otherwise of remaining in the Commonwealth. 
But nowadays, in theory at least, none of the Britannic States, 
since they ate members of the League of Nations, can go to war 
except under the egis of Geneva, which would equally preclude 
‘neutrality... However that may be, we may recognise in our 
existing Commonwealth a league of nations whose members— 
in striking contrast to the other League—have become tem- 
peramentally incapable of war with each other, therefore do not 
arm against each other, and have long been accustomed to submit 
their public di§putes to judicial decision. Surely the common 
status which has already produced these excellent results not 
only ought to be preserved, but might well be extended to include 
the right of preferential treatment in all the markets of the 
Commonwealth for goods produced within the Commonwealth. 
So the value of the common allegiance would be brought home to 
all classes of British subjects in the most constant and vital of 
their pursuits—that of livelihood—fortifying the foundation on 
which their league of peace and justice has been established by 
tradition. 

Contract stands for liberty, since it implies freedom to sign or 
not to sign, and to withdraw on due notice given. Status stands 
for stability, since to renounce it is revolution, whether peaceful 
or otherwise. Contract favours the strong, especially in the field 
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of commercial bargaining ; status equalises the weak with the 
strong. What the world now desiderates is not more liberty, 
having seen ‘nationalism run mad’ since the war, but more 
stability with due protection for the weak. Thus the time seems 
ripe for this further stage of the Britannic experiment. Hitherto 
‘ tariff wars ’ within the Empire have not been wholly unknown— 
something of the kind lately occurred, for example, between 
Canada and New Zealand—and we have heard the hint of ‘ the 
full ro per cent.’ if the Dominions do not ‘ respond’ at Ottawa, 
But on the new principle, if Ottawa sees fit to confirm it, no 
Britannic State could henceforth subject the goods of another to 
any import duty which did not allow some margin of preference 
over foreign goods in competition. What the margin should be is 
of secondary importance. It might be left optional to each 
Government, or a minimum rate might be agreed upon—say 
10 per cent. off the general duty, as Mr. Bennett himself once 
suggested. But the main thing is that the margin should hence- 
forth be applicable to all import duties, and inalienable. Thus 
the Britannic system might be definitely established on the lines 
conceived by the pioneers at Ottawa in 1894. Founded on 
status, and to that extent secured to all, Preference could be 
amplified by contract, which would be optional and subject to 
revisions. So may Ottawa in 1932 complete its work of 1894; 
and so may the Britannic Commonwealth, true to its genius, 
exemplify to the world a just and practical compromise between 
liberty and stability in the economic field of international 


relations. 


RICHARD JEBB. 
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1932 


OTTAWA AND AGRICULTURE 


Tue Government of the United States has recently signified its 
readiness to attend a world conference with a view to stabilising 
prices, and, in view of the fact that the economy of every country 
or any two countries is so wrapt up in the general world situation, 
it will be well to consider the general position before coming to 
the specific subject of this article. Since 1927 the economists at 
Geneva have made it clear that not only must prices be stabilised, 
if we are ever to return to the normal, but that with regard to 
agricultural products somehow the prices must reach a, higher 
level before they are stabilised. Though all industries have been 
affected by abnormally low prices, land products have been so 
affected to a far greater extent than any other. Ifa conference, 
such as is proposed, is to be effective, all the economic factors 
which have a bearing on the problem should come within its 
purview. For instance, how come to sound conclusions if the 
question of reparations and war debts are not to be discussed ? 
How come to sound conclusions if the leading American economists 
are entirely unable to make the mass of American voters under- 
stand even the most elementary economic facts ? 

Even more important than the question of reparations is the 
monetary question. Money, as we all know, is simply a token ; 
but at the same time it is also a measure. How stabilise prices 
if the ‘ foot rule’ has a widely varying number of inches, caused 
by the differences in exchange between the various nations ? 
Logically, it would seem that the first essential is to get a common 
measure. The National Government, during the last election; 
made a strong point of this; there was to be a conference on 
international currency. This has not yet taken place. Pre- 
sumably the question will be thoroughly discussed at Ottawa ; 
but the point is, will the international situation be discussed or 
only the question of currency within the British Empire? If 
the latter, the whole international problem will be delayed. Yet 
delay at the present juncture may well prove fatal ; many people 
feel that the world is on the verge.of a greater economic collapse 
than it has yet experienced. Really, to the man in the street, a 
solution of the international currency question seems the most 
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pressing need of all, since without such a solution the foundation 
for economic peace cannot be laid. The fact is that we are in the 
throes of an economic world war which is financially more disas- 
trous than the Great War. The consideration of currency from 
the Imperial point of view alone is not sufficiently all-embracing, 
and even for a satisfactory solution within the Empire the moment 
is not a propitious one ; it is only necessary to consider the present 

sition of Australia and the attitude of South Africa to realise 
this. 

If, however, the basis of discussion were widened and an 
attempt made to bring into the currency pact all nations that 
should naturally trade upon the sterling basis, great results might 
be achieved. There is little doubt that the Argentine, and prac- 
tically the whole of South America, belong naturally and economi- 
cally to the sterling group, as does also Scandinavia, and would 
gladly see Great Britain take the initiative. The economic crisis 
through which the States of South America are passing is very 
largely due to the fact that many of them have been anchored to 
the gold dollar instead of to sterling. The reason for this is that 
most of the recent loans to the Governments of South American 
States are American loans; while the bulk of the capital for 
railways and other industrial development is English. The 
amount of English capital in the Argentine, and indeed in other 
South American States, vastly exceeds the amount of American 
capital. In the Argentine alone the amount of English capital 
exceeds our total investments in Australia. This is a fact which 
is becoming more and more widely realised, and is leading to the 
view that, economically, the Argentine should be counted as part 
of the British Empire. 

The writer has recently returned from a visit to the Argentine, 
and he was greatly impressed there with the general pro-British 
attitude ; there is little doubt that the Argentine would welcome 
closer relations with this country. Leading Argentinos expressed 
the view that England should without delay make the suggestion 
that the sterling basis be accepted by all countries that would 
benefit economically. Many in this country view the proposal 
with favour, and suggest that it would be a very good thing if the 
Argentine were to take the initiative. But, clearly, action must 
rest with England, and presumably it is the pending Ottawa 
Conference which causes such action to be delayed—also the fact 
that it is not yet altogether clear at what figure the pound sterling 
should be stabilised. 

From certain points of view the position of the Argentine 
vis-a-vis to England is unique ; we depend upon her for an essen- 
tial proportion of our beef supply in a way that we depend upon 
no other single nation in respect of a main commodity. Accord- 
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ing to Grondona, there is at present a trade balance of some 
£57,000,000 sterling against us. It is clearly desirable that this 
adverse balance should be removed. But how can this be done ? 
The Argentine might buy more from us, but in her present 
economic crisis the Argentine cannot buy more from anybody. 
However, it should be possible for her to switch over some of her 
purchases from the United States to this country, and there is 
very sound reason for her to adopt such a course. In general 
terms the United States will buy no agricultural products from 
the Argentine, while Great: Britain constitutes her best market. 
Secondly, we might buy less from the Argentine—for example, at 
least an extra {10,000,000 worth of beef could, with advantage, 
be produced at home; this point will be dealt with later. The 
people of the Argentine are anxious to buy British, but often it is 
difficult for them to do so; here we come up against the old 
grievance against English salesmanship. Though my visit to the 
Argentine was brief, I came across several cases of orders lost to 
Britain owing to inefficient salesmanship. Even at the British 
Exhibition at Buenos Aires, which, admittedly, was splendidly 
staged, I heard of would-be purchasers unable to ascertain prices 
and particulars in regard to machinery which they saw on the 
stands and which would have met their requirements. Travel- 
ling through the country, on several occasions I met people who 
wished to deal with British firms ; but the conditions of sale were 
not as favourable as those of German and American firms dealing 
in the same commodities. Foreign firms, it was said, kept more 
goods in stock than English firms, also that the latter were dis- 
inclined to pledge themselves in regard to date of delivery. It is 
true that in a hurried visit there is danger of bad cases like these 
making an undue impression on one’s mind, and that one does not 
realise the general improvement that may be taking place. But 
this criticism of British salesmanship is very general, and the 
writer has come across it in so many oversea countries that, 
although there is reason to believe greater attention is now being 
paid to this question, there can be little doubt that it still exer- 
cises a disadvantageous effect upon the volume of British products 
sold overseas. 

It has just been stated that England is the Argentine’s best 
customer, and takes the bulk of her agricultural exports. We are 
therefore so essential to the Argentine that our position is very 
strong. Ifthe necessary measures were taken, we could rationalise 
our Anglo-Argentine trade—more easily, perhaps, than our trade 
with any other country. There need be no question of taking 
advantage of our position to ride rough-shod over the interests of 
Argentina—a policy that never pays. Rather it is a case for 
friendly arrangement, beneficial to both countries. An aeaety 
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staged British Exhibition has been held in Buenos Aires recently ; 
unfortunately not at a very favourable moment, ‘since the world 
crisis was becoming more and more acute. We have sent out 
commissions to the Argentine which have produced excellent 
reports, but it may be questioned how widely such reports are 
read in the Argentine, or how completely they are understood. 
|However that may be, the time has come for a conference to 
deal with details. The approach should be economic rather than 
political ; the conference would necessarily be convened by the 
respective Governments, and there would have to be governmental 
supervision and guidance ; but the main discussion should be on 
the basis of the economic interests involved. The more nearly 
it could approach a conference between organised collective- 
producer-sellers and organised buyers, the more effective it would 
be. Also it would definitely pay us to have regard to the interests 
of the primary producer in the Argentine and to protect him 
against exploitation. This on the general principle that the 
producer, in whatever country, from whom we draw supplies must 
receive a remunerative price for his produce. Otherwise there will 
be a grave danger of production in main commodities being so 
seriously upset that conditions unfavourable to the consumer 
might arise. At the present moment the producers of many main 
commodities are earning but a bare existence ; this is far from a 
healthy state of affairs and cannot continue indefinitely. The 
Argentine is a new country; the producers are not yet highly 
organised, and it might well be advisable for us to assist them 
in securing the needed degree of organisation. This is only a 
suggestion ; but the writer was greatly impressed with the evident 
desire amongst Argentinos for co-operation with the English. 

To turn again to general considerations. We are the largest 
purchasers of primary products in the world. This gives us a very 
great power which, up till now, has not been made full use of. 
We can place our orders where we wish ; we can contract with this 
or that country for the supply of beef, or wheat, or any other com- 
modity ; and it is the purchaser rather than the producer who could 
and should take the lead in bringing order into the international 
exchange of commodities. One of the fundamental needs is for 
the organisation of the sources of supply, and it is the buyer 
rather than the seller who can best secure this organisation. We 
- have departed from our old system of Free Trade because we 
found that haphazard methods in international exchange no 
longer met modern requirements. We have talked of control of 
imports, of quantitative control; but, in fact, we are using 
tariffs as the one means of effecting this control, and there is a 
danger of protection being imposed for protection’s sake. It were 
sounder to devise an effective control (using tariffs when advisable) 
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which would, on the one hand, lead to the organisation of the 
sources of supply and, on the other, help to lower excessive tariffs 
in other countries. It may be that the economists who advise 
the Government may think that control of volume (quantitative 
control) is advisable, yet perhaps fear that it would prove difficult 
to create and might lead to chaos. But surely chaos already 
reigns supreme and something more than, the mere imposition of 
tariffs must be faced. Control should be tried, in the first instance, 
in the case of one or two commodities which would be easiest to 
control, and then extended as results warrant. 

The introduction of the quota system implies that tariffs 
cannot meet the case of all commodities ; further, it implies a 
certain degree of quantitative control. But there is danger in 
dealing with the problem piecemeal ; rather, a careful review of 
the whole problem is necessary in order to decide to what range 
of commodities tariffs cum preference can be applied effectively, 
to what range of commodities control of volume, with or without 
tariffs and with or without preference, is essential. These are all 
points for discussion at Ottawa, not only as they affect inter- 
Empire trade, but as they affect exchange between England and 
foreign countries. And nothing that transpires at Ottawa should 
be allowed to tie our hands in subsequent dealings with foreign 
nations. It is noteworthy that the importance of a good inter- 
national understanding is stressed to-day more than ever before, 
and yet we see in practice the most exaggerated economic 
nationalism. World economic peace cannot be secured unless 
this economic nationalism is somehow broken down. Whether 
it is broken down or becomes still more accentuated will depend 
largely upon the outcome of the Conference at Ottawa. 

At the last meeting of the British Association both General 
Smuts and Sir John Russell expressed the view that resort to some 
form of contract system was essential; and from the point of 
view of the English agricultural producer, unless there is control 
of volume he is not going to benefit greatly from any tariff that 
the Government can impose, For instance, even a heavy tariff 
on imported condensed skimmed milk would do little good ; the 
price is so low that even with a considerable increase it would still 
be purchased. From the health point of view it is not good food ; 
and if we are to develop the processing of our surplus milk, 
effective control of imported milk products is essential. In some 
ways it would have been better to use the word ‘contract’ 
instead of ‘ quota’; the terms are really almost synonymous ; 
but the word ‘ contract ’ implies an ordinary business transaction 
and is therefore preferable ; while the word ‘ quota’ implies 
something more fixed and inelastic and seems to involve a com- 
plicated machinery and range of conditions. The foreigner, not 
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only in the Argentine, but in such exporting countries as Denmark, 
takes kindly to the idea of quota or contract. For instance, there 
is a large over-production of pigs in Denmark ; countless litters 
have been destroyed during the past few months. The Danes 
realise that it would be to the mutual advantage of England and 
Denmark to come to some understanding in regard to volume ; 
that England should produce more pigs and Denmark fewer. At 
the present moment pig products are coming in from countries 
where production is carried on under anything but ideal condi- 
tions, and where wages are abnormally low. Under a system cf 
organised contracts, with the necessary degree of supervision, 
contracts would not be placed in such countries ; we would deal 
only with countries that could supply us with products of good 
quality, produced under reasonable conditions. Again, in the 
case of butter, butter must be dealt with in conjunction with 
margarine. It would be to the national advantage to limit the 
importation of margarine: a great difference between butter and 
margarine is that the former contains the essential vitamins while 
the latter does not. Further, butter produced in summer con- 
tains more vitamins than winter butter ; therefore some under- 
standing between England, Denmark, and New Zealand is 
indicated to the end that we should receive the maximum amount 
of summer-produced butter. 

To touch for a moment on another main commodity—wheat. 
No matter what is done in regard to the monetary system inter- 
nationally, so long as the amount of wheat exported from Russia 
remains an unknown quantity, it will be impossible to stabilise 
the price of wheat. This was the conclusion arrived at by the 
Imperial Economic Committee, in their recently published report 
on ‘ The Wheat Situation.’ Under an organised contract system 
we would place our orders first within the Empire, secondly in 
the Argentine, and there would be little room for any contracts 
with Russia at all. Even from the Russian point of view, this 
would be a good thing, since, if there were no hope of a large 
export of wheat, more wheat would perforce become available 
for their own more or less starving millions. In regard to timber 
—a land product perhaps second only to wheat in the economy 
of Canada—while it is clearly our duty to the Empire to contract 
as largely as possible for soft woods with Canada, it must be 
remembered that for certain purposes the less distant supply of 
Scandinavian wood is preferable. In hard woods a large increase 
in home production is possible. This constitutes yet a further 
argument in favour of regularised contracts, with a result that 
few, or at all events fewer, contracts would be placed with Russia. 
It is not suggested that any organised boycott of Russia should 
be established, but that we should deal with those nations with 
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which it is easy to deal on the assumption that they will keep to 
their side of the bargain. We have been at special pains to 
arrange large trade credits for Russia ; nevertheless the results 
can hardly be deemed satisfactory. In 193 our imports from 
Russia amounted to £32,000,000 sterling, while Russian imports 
from England only reached £7,000,000 sterling. 

To return to the question of beef. This is a product which 
must be considered in conjunction with the imports of mutton and 
lamb, in order to devise a sound working policy. During the past 
year or so the large imports of mutton and lamb have seriously 
affected, not only the price of sheep in this country, but the price 
of cattle as well—a further argument in favour of control of 
volume. The latest official figures show that of all the beef 
consumed in this country 48 per cent. is home-grown, 11 per cent. 
comes from our Dominions, and 41 per cent. comes from the 
Argentine. If we had proper organisation in collecting bullocks, 
in slaughtering and in making full use of all by-products, and in 
the subsequent distribution of beef, there is no doubt that we 
could produce a great deal more beef in this country; a few 
decades ago we did so. The organisation advocated above, at a 
conservative estimate, should mean an increase of £3 per beast 
to the producer; but such organisation, to be effective, would 
necessarily have to be coupled with some quantitative arrange- 
ment with the Argentine. 

Let us consider for a moment the position of the Dominions in 
regard to beef. If the idea prevails at Ottawa that the Empire 
can be self-supporting in regard to good quality beef, a very 
serious mistake will be made. What are the facts ? The Argen- 
tine is a wonderful grass country ; in general terms one hectare, 
or two and a half acres, of grassland will support one beast, with- 
out any concentrated food, all the year round ; further, there is an 
area of some 10,000,000 acres under lucerne, on which the bullocks 
are finished off during the last six months ; then they are ready 
for the English market at two years and six months or two years 
and eight months. Nowhere in the Empire does there exist field 
feeding which can show anything like this result. In Africa it 
requires from ten to thirty acres of grassland to support a beast, 
and the beast takes about six years to mature. Australia is very 
much in the same position, and there is no doubt that most 
African and Australian beef is definitely inferior in quality to that 
from the Argentine. New discoveries in refrigeration may enable 
chilled instead of, as at present, frozen beef to be brought from 
Australia ; but this will not affect the chief consideration—that 
of the quality of the beef. In process of time better grasses may 
be introduced. For instance, if the woolly finger grass becomes 
widespread in South Africa, it will make a great difference both 
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to the quality and rapidity of maturity of bullocks ; but it will 
be many years before any large results can be achieved. New 
Zealand has some wonderful grass; but the best grass is used 
chiefly for dairying, and the other grassland is admirable for 
sheep. Canada, in general terms, has to resort to winter feeding. 
So that it comes back to this : that the main sources of supply are, 
and for years to come must be, the Argentine and our own home 
production. Can there be any doubt of the need of an understand- 
ing with regard to volume between England and the Argentine ? 
The large increase in the area of grassland in England has led to 
an autumn glut of grass-fed bullocks ; this is rendered still more 
serious by the unregulated entry of beef from the Argentine. 
Under properly organised control of imports much could be done 
to time the arrival of supplies so as to avoid home glut periods. 
A curious feature that has become accentuated since the war is 
that a comparatively small surplus supply dumped on the market 
upsets prices to a degree entirely unwarranted by the amount 
of the surplus. 

As has been stated, the beef supply must be considered in 
conjunction with supply of mutton and lamb ; in the latter the 
Empire can be self-supporting. But if an excessive amount of 
Empire mutton and lamb be imported it will ruin not only the 
English sheep grower, but the beef producer as well, and no 
tariff can be imposed on Empire mutton and lamb. If this argu- 
ment is correct, it becomes evident that to impose, as a result of 
the Ottawa Conference, a 10 per cent. tariff on Argentine beef 
will not be of great assistance to the English livestock farmer. 
True, it will bring in a certain amount of revenue, and pre- 
sumably it will not injure the packing houses and middlemen. 

It is submitted that the arguments set in the last few pages 
confirm the need for investigation into, and control of, the sources 
of supply, as advocated earlier in the article. If the importance 
of this problem be recognised and dealt with on broad lines at 
Ottawa, we may see a great advance in organisation in the 
exchange of commodities which will be of much assistance, not 
only to producers in this country, but to producers throughout 
the world. At the present moment producers are working in the 
dark as never before: they do not know where they stand, since 
uncertainty reigns supreme. Neither the International Institute 
of Agriculture in Rome nor the committees at Geneva give the 
’ producer the information he needs ; excellent reports are written, 
but they fail to get through to the farmer. If, however, some form 
of contract system be adopted by this country, then other coun- 
tries that produce our supplies will get the information needed in 
clear and businesslike terms. The result will be beneficial to the 
consumer as well as to the producer ; under properly organised 
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marketing conditions profiteering is rendered more difficult, and 
it should become possible to reduce the spread between wholesale 
and retail prices. It has been suggested that any contract system 
would lead to the formation of rings against the buyer, but at the 
first sign of such action notice could be given that the contracts, 
or a proportion of them, would be transferred to other sources of 
supply. In the present state of over-production in main com- 
modities, and with the transport facilities now available, there 
would be little fear of short supplies. Further, once the contract 
system were in working order, it would be possible to encourage 
new lines of production in the Dominions and Colonies. For 
example, Californian barley possesses certain qualities that make 
it essential in the manufacture of certain types of beer. The 
Empire at the moment can provide no substitute for this barley. 
But it has been discovered that Australian barley, grown in 
certain parts of South Africa, can replace Californian barley. It 
should, then, be possible to place a contract in that Dominion for 
a definite quantity of this barley. 

At the last Imperial Conference the principle was laid down 
that each State of the Commonwealth should, in the first place, 
safeguard and foster the interests of its own producers; in the 
second place, consider the interests of producers within the 
Empire; and in the third place, deal with foreign nations in 
order of merit. Applying this principle to this country, it means 
that every effort should be made to increase production from the 
soil, and to impose the degree of control of imports necessary to 
enable our cultivators to produce without a loss. It is evident 
that the degree of control would be variable, not fixed ; it would 
be highest in commodities in which we are entirely self-supporting, 
and it would be directed to check dumping of surplus products 
from other countries. Control would deal severely with subsi- 
dised commodities or commodities produced under conditions of 
sweated labour. Next would come control as applied to products 
in which we could become self-supporting ; some sort of sliding 
scale is indicated, control tightening as the ‘ self-supporting ’ goal 
is approached. In regard to these two categories we should 
primarily consider the interests of our home producers ; and the 
Dominion representatives at Ottawa should realise that, to reach 
our objective, control of volume would have to be applied to 
produce from the Dominions, and that subsidised commodities 
would be firmly dealt with whether they came from the Dominions 
or from foreign countries. 

For the welfare of this country it is essential that the land 
should yield its economic (using the word in the widest sense) 
maximum, and give employment to the greatest possible number 
of workers ; that subsidiary industries and processing should be 
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developed to the fullest extent. It is only in this way that the 
largest possible exchange between agricultural products and 
urban manufactured goods can take place within the confines of 
the country. With the organisation of the sources of supply that 
this control (coupled with the contract system) could bring about 
it would be possible to increase home-grown products and at the 
same time to enlarge our purchases from the Dominions and 
Colonies. There are a wide range of commodities in which we are 
neither self-supporting nor potentially self-supporting. It is 
here that the switch-over in our purchases from other countries to 
the Dominions could be made; but, in all frankness, let it. be 
said that there should be a corresponding switch-over in orders for 
manufactured goods from foreign countries to the Mother Country 
on the part of the Dominions. Any attempt artificially to create 
new industries is bound to fail in the long run; the suitability 
of the product to the country, or of the country to the product, 
should be the test. Vast areas of the Empire are still uncultivated, 
or at best only half-cultivated, and the great diversity of the 
Empire makes ‘complementary’ development possible to a 
degree not yet attempted. 

To the unbiassed mind it must be apparent that the time is 
not ripe for the Governments of the Commonwealth to proclaim 
Free Trade within the Empire, and that several important 
countries in the Commonwealth have no intention of making any 
such declaration. The fact is that to approach this question from 
the political end is wrong. Rather should it be approached from 
the economic standpoint ; if commodity be taken by commodity, 
and a mutually beneficial understanding be arrived at, if, further, 
the development of new sources of supply within the Empire 
be carefully considered, we shall find that we can go a long 
way towards achieving the ideal of ‘ the Empire as an economic 
unit.’ 

CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 





WHITHER GERMANY? 


Where a Bismarck failed, neither a Schleicher nor a Strasser are likely 
to succeed. 
HERR Joos at the Centre Party meeting, June 8, 1932. 


THE Hoover year is over, the Reichstag is dissolved, Prussia still 
lacks a legitimate Administration, there is a new Chancellor of 
whom nothing good is known. That Germany is bankrupt in the 
ordinary sense of the word has ceased to be interesting ; that she 
is bankrupt both of men and measures the Emergency Decree of 
June 15 seems to proclaim. Hope has succeeded hope until no 
hope is left. Perhaps Europe may yet help from Lausanne, or the 
world aid rehabilitation through the Economic Conference. As 
far as it is possible to distinguish between the breakdown from 
within and the breakdown from without, I shall confine myself 
to the first of these two. 

The Weimar Constitution of 19r9 was a zealous and an 
ingenious attempt to provide Germany with a perfect blend of 
federal with individual liberty. Whether it could have worked 
well in happier circumstances has, since 1929, become merely an 
academic question. Two German characteristics, which it is 
impossible to deny, must always have stood in the way. On the 
one hand, the Germans are lamentably ‘ centrifugalist,’ by which 
I mean an elaborate sort of factiousness causing a perpetual 
breaking up and reorientation of political groups. On the other 
hand—old war slogans apart—the Germans are militarily minded. 
Perhaps it is true to say that the one follows from the other ; 
without the artificial devices we associate with soldiers they seem, 
for the best and for the worst reasons, to fallout. I do not wish to 
raise the spectre of militarism ; I mean simply that these people 
have a taste for uniforms, for organised gestures and for plans 
of campaign, a taste which is conspicuous in the fact that 
the professed enemies of a soldiers’ Germany must themselves 
organise their Iron fronts and Red armies. It is amusing to find 
that the ‘ freiwillige Arbeitsdienst Leute’—unemployed who, if 
they like, are now sent in batches to make roads or work on the 
land in return for their keep—insist on marching to and from their 
work in military formation. This taste is combined with a 
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musical inclination and a profound craving for open-air life, both 
indisputable characteristics of the Germans as a whole. A 
civilian contempt for soldiers is clearly rarer than in France or 
England. The Hohenzollern tradition partially explains this, 
blurring as it did the distinction between military and civil service 
to the State. But it must also be borne in mind that a large part 
of the population in Germany has only been urbanised for half a 
century or less. The mass of the English urban population had 
had a far longer period of adaptation before it was called upon to 
face the problems of twentieth-century life, while the Frenchman, 
if he lives in a town at all, is likely to have centuries of town life 
behind him. The problem of the inadequately urbanised peasant 
is a difficult one in much of eastern Europe; in Germany it 
accentuates the tendencies I have described—it is a psychological, 
rather than an immediate, circumstance. I believe it to be 
important also in explaining the anti-Jew ramp. The Jews are 
hated in Germany because they are essentially urban, and think 
and feel in urban terms; in money, not land; in intellectual 
paradox, not in hot emotional terms. The English and the 
Dutch are themselves too urban or commercial to be outraged by 
Semitism in the same way. 

The Weimar Constitution is denounced by its more childish 
adversaries as a piece of Jewish trickery ; it certainly assumes a 
mentality in the citizen which is more likely to be found among 
the Jewish intellectuals who ornament the German universities 
than in the mass of the German people. It still shows a surprising 
elasticity; by this, and by the fear of being denounced as 
unconstitutional by one’s enemies, it may even recognisably 
survive. But since the death of Gustav Stresemann, and the 
Wall Street crash in 1929, the Weimar Constitution has served 
chiefly to give voice to a clamour for its own destruction. To 
some extent it expressed the aspirations of 1848, but essentially it 
was the expression of the Social Democratic Party, which, despite 
all the obstacles authority could provide, had conquered a third 
of the electorate by 1912, and inherited the direction of the 
State in 1918 when its old directors vanished. Like all political 
movements in Germany, Social Democracy could never achieve 
an absolute majority. In the spring of 1928, however, the result 
of the general election was not unfavourable. The American 
collapse in 1929 not only ended a period of prosperity, but 
coincided with the disastrous death of a man who, ideologically 
hostile to the Socialists, yet directed their foreign policy in the 
spirit of conciliation for which they stood, and with a happy 
ability. With Stresemann and prosperity vanished the vitality 
of Weimarism and conciliation. Here was the first bankruptcy. 

Since 1929 the foreign policy of Germany has become what 
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Mr. Knickerbocker calls defiant ; defiance has hastened economic 
decline and economic decline has stimulated defiance. It would 
be interesting to know more exactly than will probably ever be 
possible how far this process has been conscious and how far 
subconscious. The method of Heinrich Briining was now 
attempted at home and abroad—a very elaborate compromise 
by which it was hoped more successfully to achieve a greater 
semblance of national unity. Both the, Versailles Treaty and 
the Weimar Constitution were to be bent; not broken. Briining 
became Chancellor in March 1930, relying upon the coalition 
between his own Centre Party and the Social Democrats, a 
coalition which under his leadership now inclined rather less to 
the Left. With the Reichstag election of September 1930 the 
National Socialist or Nazi Party increased from twelve to 107 
members ; these, with the Nationalists on the Right and the 
Communists on the Left, demanded with growing insistence the 
tearing up of the charter of Weimar and the entombment of 
parliamentary democracy. The growing disunion and factious- 
ness of the Reichstag incited Briining, by an adroit, if sometimes 
questionable, use of the famous article 48, to transform Weimarism 
into a type of plebiscitary dictatorship not very far removed 
from the policy of a Cromwell or Napoleon III. This involved 
the rapid adjournment of the Reichstag, as soon as a vote of 
confidence had been obtained, for as long as the Constitution 
allowed, and administrative legislation by emergency decree which 
the President’s acquiescence and article 48 made possible. An 
alliance between Marxists and Catholics, which, in the name of 
democracy, ruled by proclamation, was naturally subject to the 
ruthless ridicule of its increasing enemies. The Customs Union 
fiasco seemed to condemn Briining’s foreign policy as well. The 
credit catastrophes of the summer of 1931 and the financial 
enmity of France combined with the collapse of industry to 
magnify the governmental task. Still the Hoover moratorium 
was arranged, and the winter of 1931-2 bound closer, with the 
cement of adversity, the elements represented in Briining’s 
Cabinet. The Centre Party, it should be remembered, is less 
and less the party of the Catholic aristocracy and more and more 
the party of the Christian trades unions, and Briining had learnt 
the lessons which these bodies could teach him with regard to 
social problems. His heroic directness, his chaste personality, 
and his diplomatic success at Chequers and Paris compelled not 
only a widespread admiration, but the esteem of the old general 
who had in 1925 been elected President of this polyglot State. 
Hindenburg, with little but the successful career of a Hohen- 
zollern’s commander behind him, was personally associated with 
the German Nationalist Party which wished to restore a pre-war 
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state of affairs. Yet in the spring of 1932, when a new Presidential 
election fell due, he was willing to stand as the candidate of the 
big bloc of Moderate Republican groups associated with the 
Chancellor. The essential aim of the Hindenburg campaign, so 
zealously upheld by Briining, was to preserve some continuity in 
the Government rather than to add the evils of revolution to 
those of the world crisis. The incompetent leadership of the 
Communist Party reduced opposition from the Left and increased 
it from the Right, but Hindenburg was re-elected with an absolute 
majority after a second ballot ; while Adolf Hitler obtained well 
over 13,000,000 Nazi votes, well over 19,000,000 were given to 
Hindenburg. After this unexpected crystallisation of a common- 
sense bloc, notably reinforced from the south and west of 
Germany, one breathed a sigh of relief and looked forward with 
a little hope to Briining’s representation of Germany at the 
Lausanne Conference. Never was hope more forlorn. 

The brown uniforms of the Nazi movement had satisfied the 
military appetite which had long gone unsatisfied in post-war 
Germany ; within the ranks of Hitler’s following one could feel 
the joys of belonging to a great pseudo-military organisation, one 
could gratify a taste for organised picnics, and find within the 
medley of principles proclaimed by the leaders at least one or two 
which satisfied ; one could hate the Jews or resent one’s unem- 
ployment. The rigidly conservative landowners of the east 
smiled upon this semi-revolutionary movement because it seemed 
on the one hand to supply discipline, on the other to reassert the 
bucolic virtues of rustic life ; they rejoiced at this shadow of the 
imperial army—for the old regimental units were used. The 
Brown army’s allegiance to the Republican State was at best 
equivocal ; it intimidated at home and alarmed abroad. Briining 
and his Defence and Home Minister, General Gréener, decided to 
use Hindenburg’s electoral triumph to suppress Hitler’s storm 
detachments. The President became uneasy ; he felt this to be 
a tyrannical outrage to the ‘ national will’ ; as far as such a thing 
exists he was probably right. He took a Whitsuntide holiday in 
East Prussia ; with the phrases of his Junker neighbours in his 
ears he was confronted with a proposal from the Chancellor for 
something like the expropriation of the most bankrupt estates in 
eastern Germany for purposes of unemployed colonisation. 
Hindenburg is a man of unquestioned integrity. He had seemed, 
moreover, to be able, at the national behest, to make political 
obeisance from the Right to the Left—a gesture rare in history. 
But now when Briining asked straight out for an expression of 
confidence, the President withheld it. Briining was in fact scolded 
as a bad Bolshevik for the most constructive attempt yet made to 
tackle the problem of providing work by a method which would 
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simultaneously strengthen the eastern frontier of Germany. 
It may be that Briiningism had already failed on May 5 when 
Professor Warmbold resigned from the Cabinet. Not only the 
Junkers but also ‘ big business’ had frowned upon the pious 
Chancellor’s supposed Leninism. Warmbold represents the great 
1.G. Farben-Industrie concern (which still makes profits) and the 
industrial magnate point of view: the State should subsidise the 
magnate and leave the employment problem thence to settle itself, 
but the State should not come between employer and employed. 
Briining in his turn had been declared bankrupt. The Briining 
way, like the Stresemann way, had failed; there remained the 
Schleicher and the Strasser methods. 

At this point it becomes necessary to examine another aspect 
of the German problem which is now adding complexity to 
perplexity. The Germans are centrifugal in two ways. One 
has been already indicated—a general tendency to break up into 
factions. Most inconveniently this is largely irrelevant to their 
geographical centrifugalism, the separatism which survives in the 
virility of a Saxon or Thuringian or Bavarian sentiment. The 
Weimar Constitution had bravely attempted to palliate the effects 
of this historic legacy, by lessening State rights in general, and 
by destroying the privileges which Prussia had enjoyed since 
1871 in particular. But the attempt to give exactly the same 
treatment to Prussia—which embraces at least three-fifths of the 
Reich, and the most important three-fifths at that—and, say, 
Anhalt, has created a rather ludicrous situation, and really 
involves an absurd amount of overlapping in administration. 
In particular it is anomalous that order in the key city of all 
Germany, Berlin, should depend upon the Prussian Ministry of 
the Interior rather than the Reich. On April 24, 1932, elections 
were held for a number of State Diets, including that of Prussia. 
In each case, Bavaria only excepted, the Nazi Party scored highest 
but never achieved an absolute majority. Prior to this a similar 
result had occurred in other States; since April the Nazis have 
attained an absolute majority in Mecklenburg and Oldenburgh. 
In Prussia the Nazis won 162 seats to ninety-three Social Demo- 
crats and sixty-seven Catholics. The Premiers of the States must 
be elected by their Diets, and it was voted ad hoc, before the 
Prussian Diet was dissolved, that the Prussian Premier, like most 
of the others, should in future require an absolute majority to 
elect him. As the Centre has pretty consistently refused to 
combine with the Nazis for this purpose, it seems never possible 
to elect a State Premier who can then proceed to form a State 
Ministry. This is really rather absurd. All that usually happens 
is that the old Government carries on indefinitely with an unruly 
Diet over which a Nazi member presides. This has been felt by 
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more responsible politicians, and perhaps by Hitler too, to have 
the advantage of keeping the Nazis out of office. But Prussia 
is too important for this farce to be played out. The 162 Nazis 
clamour for office, the 160 Social Democrats and Catholics resist 
and resist, and there are fifty-seven Communists to complicate 
the matter. The suggestion was therefore made that the Reich 
Government should appoint a Reich commissioner to rule Prussia. 
It is so difficult always to distinguish clearly in one’s mind 
between Prussia and the Reich that this emergency measure, 
legitimate according to the Constitution, it is true, does not 
immediately strike the onlooker as extremely Centralist, but feeling 
against it has been effectual and is now increasing. 

It is clear that by the emergency decree method and the 
Reich commissioner plan Briining increased the executive power 
of the Reich Government. When he resigned, he did so, not 
because, as the Constitution indicates, the loss of the Reichstag’s 
confidence compelled it, but because he had lost the President’s 
confidence. Thus the Weimar Constitution has been so queerly 
distorted as to expand the power of the Chancellor of the Reich 
while increasing his dependence upon the President’s approval. 
The President, that is to say, now presides as completely over 
Germany as the Hohenzollern emperors formerly did, and there 
are no kings now in Bavaria and Wiirtemberg to resist him. It 
has been interesting to see the independence which, as a matter 
of fact, the Premiers of the southern States have been showing 
since Briining’s fall. Only the Bavarian, unfortunately, repre- 
sents a majority government, and the majority of Dr. Held’s 
Bavarian People’s Party alone over the Nazis in the Bavarian 
Diet in which there are forty-five Bavarian People’s Party 
members, forty-three Nazis, and twenty Social Democrats, is 
exactly two. 

From the Defence Ministry Germany’s generals have been 
watching the democratic experiment with disdain and impatience. 
General von Schleicher, distinguished by his brilliance as an 
organiser and his charm as a person, and unhampered by scruples, 
decided to use the weapon Briining had forged to break Briining 
If Briining’s way had failed, why not Schleicher’s—the soldier’s 
way? Let the ‘ national will ’—the President, the Junkers, the 
Nazis—be placated and the Brown army liberated, but in such a 
way as to give the Defence Ministry a hold over it. If the Defence 
Ministry could direct, not only the small but technically perfect, 
professional Reichswehr, but also the Nazi troops, and perhaps 
the Socialist Reichsbanner and even the ‘ Arbeitsdienst ’ people too, 
the authority of the State could be concentrated in Schleicher’s 
hands. ‘ Big business ’ would echo the applause of Junkers and 
Nazis, for it would be clear that trade union nonsense about wages 
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and arbitration, and the jealousy shown at Weimar for working- 
class rights, could henceforth be ignored. As far as one can tell, 
this was the Schleicher plan, but there was one mistake near the 
beginning ; Briining was to have remained until after Lausanne, 
where his European reputation might have been useful at’ the 
time, while he could subsequently have been blamed for dis- 
appointing results. The aged Hindenburg, however, is no mere 
puppet, nor would his integrity knowingly countenance an 
intrigue of this kind. Briining asked straight out for an assurance 
of confidence from the President, and resigned immediately on 
failing to obtain it. 

Hindenburg now appointed a Cabinet which consisted almost 
entirely of Conservative aristocrats of the pre-war official type 
with Schleicher as Defence Minister. As a group these men could 
only be associated with the Nationalist Party, whose candidates 
had been impressively defeated in all recent elections. As a 
political coup their appointment was reminiscent of Macmahon’s 
famous attempt of the ‘ Seize Mai.’ But as destroyers of Briining, 
and as liberators of the Brown troops, the Nazis were willing to 
tolerate them, and some sort of understanding was arranged— 
the so-called Hitler-Schleicher pact—by which Prussia was to be 
handed over to the Nazis in return for their acquiescence in the 
Reich for the time. The Cabinet was declared to be one of national 
concentration—a group of party-free experts—which should 
restore the spiritual self-respect of Germany after the Marxian 
contamination poor Catholic Briining had brought. Any com- 
bination of the parties of the Right requires Catholic support to 
feel secure ; it was therefore ordained that an obscure Catholic 
aristocrat, von Papen, a personal friend of the President’s, 
should be Chancellor. This was Schleicher’s second mistake. 
The Centre denounced the betrayal of Briining as unforgivable ; 
though von Papen largely owns the Catholic newspaper Germania, 
it disowns him. The Catholics may waver later, but that the 
supposed restorers of the Christian State cannot yet command 
their respect is a little grotesque. The suspicion shown by the 
southern States for the arbitrarily imposed von Papen Govern- 
ment is of course associated with Catholic hostility as well as 
with the Reich commissioner question. The President played 
out his royal réle by dissolving the Reichstag on June 4; article 25 
in the Constitution could be interpreted to sanction this decision. 
On July 31 the nation is to register the change in its views since 
September 1930. It is said that Schleicher intends that he and 
the majority of his colleagues shall retain office in all circum- 
stances. But the Constitution seems to require a Reichstag vote 
of confidence in the Chancellor, and it is clear that Hindenburg 
will not break his oath of fealty to the Constitution. 
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As foreign policy consisted chiefly in sending the chief 
Ministers to Lausanne, the economic situation at home became 
incontestably the most important problem for the new Govern- 
ment to tackle. The decline of industry had been going steadily 
on ; the spring decrease in unemployment in 1932 was only about 
half the decrease in.1931: The Briining policy of adhering to a 
nominal gold standard and forcing down salaries and wages by 
decree was the most negative and deplorable part of all his work. 
It is true that the idea of abandoning the gold standard evokes in 
Germany a nightmare vision of inflation, but that is not to say 
that a great statesman could not find a way of exorcising this 
hysteria. The von Papen Government immediately abjured any 
attempt to deal with it by denouncing all currency experiments. 
The new Chancellor, however, in his curious denunciations of the 
surely inevitable collectivisation of the German State, coun- 
tenanced the unthinking abusers of Briining’s ‘ tyranny,’ and 
rashly implied a lightening of the taxation. The Briining 
Cabinet, with Stegerwald at the Ministry of Labour, had shown no 
lack of vigour and courage in tackling the appalling problem of 
unemployment. Working hours had been shortened on the one 
hand: on the other, relief had been carefully organised in three 
main categories, while voluntary ‘ Arbettsdienst ’—including by 
the end of April 1 135 actual settlements—had been arranged. By 
April 30 over 60,000 people had been occupied by this method. 
Further plans for settling men on confiscated bankrupt estates in 
the east had led to the breach with Hindenburg, and Briining’s 
resignation brought about an unhappy delay in the whole 
administration, for the effect of which the hostile Press un- 
blushingly blames him. 

On June 15 a new emergency decree, to deal with taxation and 
unemployment, was published. The German for emergency 
decree is ‘ Notverordnung,’ and the Berliner Tageblatt announced 
the measure, not inaptly, as ‘ Verordnete Not’ (decreed distress). 
The huge burden of taxation has been definitely increased and the 
sums to be spent on relief drastically reduced. No relief work 
plans accompanied the decree, though clearly some of the 
Briining-Stegerwald programme holds good. Unemployment 
insurance, sternly reduced by 23 per cent., will in future be paid 
only for six weeks instead of twenty ; after this period a severe 
means test will be imposed and further payments, admittedly 
on a lower scale, but not so heavily reduced by this decree, will 
conditionally follow. This means that of the roughly 5,500,000 
registered unemployed about 60 per cent. will be receiving relief 
at the rate of about 13 marks a week for a single adult, and about 
40 per cent. at the rate of about 11 marks a week. The 5,500,000 

1 May figures not yet available. 
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figure of course gives an inadequate idea of the real amount of 
unemployment. The only qualification to be made is that most 
prices have continued to fall since the last dole cut in July 1931 ; 
the emergency decree of December reduced rents, salaries, etc., 
but did not touch unemployment pay. Still, when all is said and 
done, this is negative finance and can only further the economic 
paralysis of Germany. Schleicher has declared himself bankrupt 
in advance. 

At about the time Hindenburg was signing the new emergency 
decree on June 14, Gregor Strasser celebrated the new permission 
his party has received to broadcast in favour of the National 
Socialists.. If Stresemann, Briining, Schleicher have failed— 
while each failure intensifies the problem—what is to be hoped 
from the Nazis, who will pretty certainly be the largest single 
party in the next Reichstag ? Strasser is reputed to be the con- 
structive statesman among the Hitlerites; though he has not 
followed his brother Otto into the little camp of the ‘ Black 
Front’ (i.¢., non-Muscovite, or, should one say, national, Com- 
munists), he stands far to the Left. His speech in the Reichstag 
on May 10 seemed really to get down to the economic problem ; 
he advocated a vigorous extension of the eastern settlement 
policy, the introduction of compulsory ‘ Arbeitsdienst’ and a 
wholesale programme of public works, for ‘ Work makes Capital,’ 
he declared, ‘ not Capital Work.’ His attack upon international 
finance was interestingly akin to that of young Douglas-Scheme 
enthusiasts in England ; national planning is to free Germany, 
like the Soviet, from the bankers’ ‘hidden hand.’ In some 
rather mysterious fashion beer is to replace gold in national 
finance. In the speech which Strasser broadcast one had looked 
for some definition and elaboration of these plans ; instead came 
nothing but the well-known Hitler phrases about the spiritual 
needs of the epoch and the elevation of the pure German spirit. 
The only importance that could be attached to Strasser’s utter- 
ances lay in his declaration that to-day his party is revolutionary, 
and that only the National Socialists themselves can carry out 
the programme they support. It looks as if they will make 
Schleicher’s task more difficult than he had hoped. The release 
of the Brown troops does not seem to have consoled them for 
the delay in their accession to power in Prussia. The Nazi Right 
Wing is clearly hysterical and helpless; now the Left Wing 
Nazis seem also to have declared their bankruptcy in advance, 
and through the mouth of their own young hopeful. The mere 
keeping together of so large and heterogeneous a mass in anything 
but opposition is clearly out of the question. 

An attempt is being made at the moment to refound a National 

» Liberal Party by the union of the defeated Right Centre parties, 
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but they seem to be arriving at no agreement. It is difficult, in 
watching a failure of this kind, not to conjecture as to how gravely 
the Weimar adoption of proportional representation facilitated 
the centrifugal impulses in German politics. There remain two 
strangely remote expedients for desolate Germany to attempt. 
Almost suddenly the restoration of the monarchy has become at 
any rate a topic of conversation and a theme in advertisement. 
Advertisers should be good psychologists, and when cigarettes are 
advertised with ‘ ancien régime’ illustrations it should not be 
ignored. But beyond that, in a public statement recently, Herr 
von Gayl, the new Minister of the Interior and one of the most 
respected of the von Papen Cabinet, declared that he would not 
deny his conviction that monarchy was the most suitable form 
of government for a State placed in the centre of Europe, though 
the question was for the moment unimportant. The foreign Press 
has of course over-emphasised the monarchist theme, but the 
notion seems an agreeable one to the numbers of people who feel 
that any change must be one for the better. There would of 
course be endless difficulties in attempting a restoration, apart 
from the claims of the Republic to the loyalty of its own officials. 
The federal problem would be aggravated. Worst of all, there is 
no suitable pretender ; the favourite name is that of the ex-Crown 
Prince’s eldest son. 

Almost as suddenly as the monarchic idea has revived, the 
conception of ‘a Communist Germany seems to have receded into 
a distant background, and to speak of ‘Germany—Fascist or 
Soviet ?’ already seems anachronistic. The German Commu- 
nists have bad leaders—little organisation, no money, no arms ; 
they have assumed an arrogant Muscovitism in their relations 
with the Social Democrats, while Moscow itself has shown willing- 
ness to offer no more substantial help than dictation. In recent 
elections they have lost many votes to Hitler, probably only for 
atime. In Prussia they polled 3,141,500 votes in the Reichstag 
election of September 1930, 3,280,100 on a heavier poll in the 
first Presidential ballot on March 13, 1932, and only 2,819,602 
in the Diet election on April 24. So violent has been the Musco- 
vitism of the Communist Party that when a group of young Left 
Wing Social Democrats became exasperated by their leaders and 
seceded earlier this year, instead of joining the Communists they 
formed a new and independent Socialist Workers’ Party (the 
S.A.P.). The Communists nevertheless have the advantage of 
an admirably coherent doctrine; armed with something like 
Nazi organisation, they might have proved invincible. The 
political occurrences of last month, moreover, combined with the 
terrible hardships inflicted by the new emergency decree, are 
almost bound to cause a working-class consolidation, and advances 
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have already been made, astonishingly enough, from the Commu- 
nist leaders to the Social Democrats. Leipart, the president of 
the German T.U.C., is showing suspicion of this volteface, and the 
Communist Press is not yet relaxing the violence of its hostility 
to the Social Democrats and the trade unions. Still, the Social 
Democrats themselves are busy revising their programme and 
their propaganda, and are almost certain to become more revolu- 
tionary. The powers of resistance of German working men have 
often proved tremendous ; here if anywhere Germans have shown 
an almost dogged unity of front. Perhaps the far future must 
be theirs, when some practical synthesis emerges from adversity. 


ELIZABETH. WISKEMANN. 
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ENGLAND'S FIFTY YEARS IN EGYPT 


Firty years have passed since the forts of Alexandria suc- 
cumbed to the bombardment of the guns of the British fleet. 
The Arabi uprising was born of several causes. Among them 
largely figured the disorderly state of Egyptian finances. Ismail 
Pasha had abdicated on June 28, 1879. His successor was his 
son, Tewfik Pasha. The new Khedive found himself in an 
impossible position between two jealous parties. On his right 
were the menacing figures of Evelyn Baring and de Bligniéres, 
representatives of the joint Anglo-French control of Egyptian 
moneys. On his left a council of Ministers jealous of British and 
French interference. For a time Baring and de Bligniéres had 
matters their own way. They regarded themselves, not without 
reason, as receivers in bankruptcy, granting or withdrawing 
approval to every measure discussed by the Council of Ministers. 
The labours of the control slowly bore fruit. It succeeded in 
reducing the rate of interest upon the Public Debt, in framing a 
budget which represented, with some accuracy, revenue and 
expenditure and in abolishing a number of petty and vexatious 
taxes. These reforms eventually led to the Law of Liquidation of 
July 1880, whereby Egypt, compounding with her creditors, 
reserved for her administrative expenses a share of the national 
revenue. But meanwhile Egypt was becoming restless. This 
Anglo-French interference, however beneficial it may have been, 
was unpalatable to the Egyptian people. Such popular dis- 
approval may, perhaps, not have been of any real significance if 
the army had not been ‘ the first victim ’ of these reforms. 

Officers of fellahin origin [writes Elgood] complained that while they 
were placed upon half-pay, their superiors of Circassian descent escaped 
this misfortune. The rank and file also murmured. Their pay was 
frequently in arrears, and their labour employed on the Khedivial estates. 
Dissatisfaction grew. . . . At this point Arabi stepped into the history of 
Egypt.* 

As the months passed a union of political parties came into 
being of which the army, the most powerful element of the 


1 The Transit of Egypt, by Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Elgood (London: Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1928), p. 67. 
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combination, took the leadership. Arabi and his associates 
became bent upon destroying the authority of the Khedive. It 
was a challenge that Her Majesty’s Government could not pass in 
silence. Having made up their minds that the tranquillity of 
Egypt depended upon maintaining the Khedive upon the throne, 
they refused to watch his complete effacement. Egypt had 
legitimate grievances. But revolution could not bring about 
their reform, and to Great Britain a peaceful Egypt had become a 
vital necessity. Her communications with the East depended 
upon the integrity of the Suez Canal, and she could not permit a 
domestic dispute to threaten them, But, reluctant to depart 
from the ideals that governed their policy, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hesitated to take any irrevocable step. France was sounded 
upon the propriety of inviting Turkey to restore order and was 
also invited to take joint action with Great Britain. Downing 
Street appealed to Italy to co-operate with England in main- 
taining law and order. Bismarck was given a like opportunity. 
But the Continent turned a deaf ear to such appeals and left 
England to play a lone hand. She didso. The bombardment of 
the forts of Alexandria was the first step taken by her in her 
campaign to restore tranquillity as the strong right arm of the 
Khedive. ' 

Tactically the attack had been premature. Troops were not 
at hand. So desirous was England to dissipate any impression 
that ulterior motives had actuated the shelling of the forts that 
British marines were not landed in Alexandria until thirty-six 
hours after the entry of American bluejackets into that city. 
It was not until July 25 that the first brigade of Wolseley’s 
force reached Alexandria. Wolseley himself did not land until 
August 12. Arabi was then at Kafr el Dawar, a few miles south 
of Alexandria. Rumour credited the Egyptian with intention of 
blocking the Suez Canal. The British commander could take no 
chances. On August 18 the expeditionary force disembarked at 
Ismailia. On September 13 a decisive battle was fought, Arabi 
defeated and the authority of the Khedive re-established under 
the zgis of Great Britain. Within a few days before the semi- 
centenary of this epoch-making event, primarily provoked by the 
disorderly state of Egyptian finances, one of the leading Cairo 
Arabic papers carried an editorial article which contains the 
following sentences : 


According to the statistical statement published in ‘ Al Mokattam ’ three 
days ago, receipts of the Egyptian Government exceeded expenditure by 
£1,817,000 in the period from May 1931 until the end of March 1932, 
i.e. in eleven months of the financial year that ended on April 3o last. 
It can rightly and safely be said that there is no country in the world 
to-day which could reach such a very satisfactory result in its budget. 
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Even Great Britain’s budget showed an excess of receipts over expenditure 
amounting to less than £300,000, despite the great efforts made and the 
appreciable decrease in salaries of all public servants without exception, 
and despite the larger amount of money paid in advance by taxpayers to 
the Exchequer. It may be argued that the position of the State’s budget 
does ‘not necessarily indicate the exact financial position of the country. 
This is true. But it should be remarked that Egypt’s trade balance is also 
satisfactory. For although the total figures of exports and imports are 
less than usual, the total amount of exports exceeds that of imports. 


It may not be amiss to inquire into the mechanics of the rule 
which has brought about such remarkable results. This achieve- 
ment was the direct consequence of the establishment and of the 
maintenance of law and order. But what is meant by restoring 
order? One learns from Viscount Milner’s England in Egypt 
that : 

It meant reforming the Egyptian administration root and branch. 
Nay, it meant more. For what was the good of recasting the system, if it 
were left to be worked by officials of the old type, animated by the old 
spirit? ‘Men, not measures,’ is a good watch-word anywhere, but to no 
country is it more profoundly applicable than to Egypt. Our task, there- 
fore, included something more than new principles and new methods, 
It ultimately involved new men. It involved the education of the people 
to know, and therefore to expect, orderly and honest government—the 
education of a body of rulers capable of supplying it. 


When 1882 disappeared beyond the horizon, England was in 
absolute possession of Egypt. The de facto Government had been 
defeated on the battlefield. The de jure Government was a 
phantom, There was, for the moment, no authority but that of 
the British Army, no law but the fiat of London. It was obvious 
that this condition could not continue. The Gladstone Cabinet, 
which was then in office, eschewed the very suggestion of annexa- 
tion. The proclamation of a Protectorate, permanent or tempo- 
rary, was discarded. A solution was finally evolved which Her 
Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, set forth in a 
memorable despatch addressed to the Great Powers on January 3; 
1883 : 

Although for the present a British force remains in Egypt for the 
preservation of public tranquillity, Her Majesty’s Government are desirous 
of withdrawing it as soon as the state of the country and the organization 
of proper means for the maintenance of the Khedive’s authority will admit 
of it. In the meantime, the position in which Her Majesty’s Government 
are placed towards His Highness imposes upon them the duty of giving 
advice with the object of securing that the order to be established shall be 
of a satisfactory character, and possess the elements of stability and 
progress.? 

This means that on January 3, 1883, the world was informed 
that the establishment of an order of things possessing ‘ the 

® Milner, England in Egypt, p.~26. 
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elements of stability and progress’ was made the watchword 
of the British in Egypt. But while the army of occupation thus 
sojourned in the Land of the Lotus all official decrees continued 
to be issued in the name of His Highness the Khedive. The 
archives of the realm show that he was the sovereign. He had 
his Ministers and all decrees and laws bear their signatures. If 
the archzologist of A.D. 5932 compiles the history of Egypt 
during the period of the British occupation from such evidence as 
is available to the Egyptologist of to-day, the student of the 
future will never know that England had ever occupied Egypt. 
Shortly after the induction of Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards 
Lord Cromer) into office as Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Consul-General at Cairo, that diplomatist found occasion to 
persuade Downing Street to'tell him how England contemplated 
making Egyptian Ministers respect that ‘ advice’ to which Lord 
Granville had referred in his epoch-making despatch. An Egyptian 
army under General Hicks had been destroyed at El Obeid. London 
deemed the abandonment of the Sudan imperative. Chérif Pasha, 
the grandfather of the present Queen of Egypt, was then Prime 
Minister. He categorically refused to concur in any such policy. 
He made it clear that he would resign rather than do so. Baring 
doubted whether he could find an Egyptian Minister who would 
agree to any such unpopular programme. He telegraphed 
London that : 


No amount of argument or persuasion will make the present Ministry 
adopt the policy of abandonment. The only way in which it can be 
carried out is to inform the Khedive that Her Majesty’s Government insist 
on its adoption. . . . If, therefore, it is forced on the Egyptians, Her 
Majesty’s Government must be prepared to face the possible contingency 
of appointing English Ministers temporarily.® 


This telegram received an official answer and a further con- 
fidential message for use should occasion require. This unofficial 
reply, dated January 4, 1884, reads as follows : 


It is essential that in important questions affecting the administration 
and safety of Egypt, the advice of Her Majesty’s Government should be 
followed as long as the provisional occupation continues. Ministers and 
Governors must carry out this advice or forfeit their offices. The appoint- 
ment of English Ministers would be most objectionable, but it will no 
doubt be possible to find Egyptians who will execute the Khedive’s orders 
under English advice. The Cabinet will give you full support.‘ 


It is true that England has not always insisted with this 
amount of energy on the acceptance of her advice, even in 
important matters. 


3 Modern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer (American edition, 1908), vol. i., p. 381 
* Op. cit., p. 382. 
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Moreover, [says Milner] there has never been any understanding between 
Great Britain and Egypt, or even any clear idea in the minds of British 
statesmen themselves, as to the limits within which our right of giving 
authoritative advice should be exercised. The same matter has been 
treated by us at one time as within the sphere of our influence and at 
another time as without it. Certain unlucky questions seem to be per- 
manently half in and half out.® 
It is, nevertheless, a fact that, until the termination of that 
‘ provisional occupation ’ of Egypt referred to in Lord Granville’s 
letter, the principle which it enunciated remained the corner-stone 
of British policy in Egypt. When this ‘ provisional occupation ’ 
was, in December 1914, converted into a Protectorate, the same 
North Star dominated the firmament. And when Egypt became 
independent ‘ with reservations ’ in February 1922, no declaration 
was made putting an end to the old tradition. 

Charles George Gordon was sent to Khartum to carry out the 
policy to which the Khedive was committed. That heroic soldier 
met his death on January 26, 1885. The establishment of the 
southern frontier of Egypt at Wady Halfa was the consequence 
of this tragic event. But England was determined that the 
Sudan should be redeemed from barbarism. As long as the 
headwaters of the Nile remained under the control of Mahdiism 
the safety of Egypt was imperilled. Without the Nile, Egypt 
would be a desert. Lord Cromer was adamant. He insisted 
that the land entrusted to his overlordship should blossom like 
a rose. He therefore grit his teeth and fought relentlessly to 
regain the Country of the Blacks. He fought, however, with the 
arms of statesmanship. He saw that until the finances of Egypt 
had been put into shape no Egyptian army could be created that 
would be capable of defeating the Khalifa. He grasped the 
salient fact that until the irrigation system of Egypt had been 
improved and extended and an adequate dam built at Asswan, 
the money could not be raised to equip and maintain a proper 
fighting machine. And he realised that until virile and honest 
native courts had been established and a healthy administration 
of public affairs brought into being, the economic system of 
Egypt would rest upon quicksand. He, therefore, had the pre- 
science and the nerve to mark time in the Sudan while he built 
on bedrock at Cairo. Year after year the great pro-consul toiled, 
bringing order out of chaos, confidence out of pessimism, and 
wealth out of want. One of his earlier major achievements was 
a’ series of arrangements made in 1885 and known as the London 
Convention. That accord became the organic law of Egyptian 
finance. The system established by it, though not without faults, 
was a great improvement on the Law of Liquidation. It made 
possible the financial salvation of the country. 

5 Milner, op. cit., p. 28. 
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But even if the London Convention gave Baring a chance to 
steer the bark of Egyptian finance, ‘ the great business of Egypt 
during the years 1885, 1886 and 1887 was,’ as Sir Auckland 
Colvin put it, ‘ to make the two ends meet and to have a balance 
of surplus revenue to throw in the latter year to the inter- 
national wolves.’* And while Her Majesty’s Consul-General was 
straining every nerve to save a piastre here, there and everywhere, 
and at the same time maintain administrative efficiency, France 
and Turkey were pestering England to get out of Egypt. In 
order to try and arrive at some understanding with the Sultan 
on this thorny question, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff was sent 
to Constantinople in January 1887. Lord Salisbury was then 
Foreign Secretary. His instructions to his emissary constitute a 
landmark in British policy in Egypt no less important than the 
already quoted despatch of Lord Granville dated January 3, 1883. 
It is, therefore, well to have Lord Salisbury’s exact words before 
one’s eyes. They bear the date of January 15, 1887, and read : 


The Sultan is pressing the Government of Great Britain to name a 
date for the evacuation of Egypt, and in that demand he is avowedly 
encouraged by one, or perhaps two, of the European Powers. Her Majesty’s 
Government have every desire to give him satisfaction upon this point, 
but they cannot fix even a distant date for evacuation, until they are 
able to make provision for securing beyond that date the external and 
internal peace of Egypt. . . . It is highly desirable that no soldier belonging 
to any foreign nation should remain upon the soil of Egypt, except when 
it may be necessary to make use of the land-passage from one sea to 
another. Her Majesty’s Government would willingly agree that such a 
stipulation should, whenever the evacuation had taken place, apply to 
English as much as to any other troops ; but it will be necessary to restrict 
this provision, as far as England is concerned, to periods of tranquillity. 
Englaad, if she spontaneously and willingly evacuates the country, must 
retain a treaty-right of intervention if at any time either internal peace or 
external security should be seriously threatened. There is no danger that 
a privilege so costly in its character will be used unless the circumstances 
imperatively demand it. 


Looking back at the matter across the span of years, the 
demand that, having restored order and laid the foundations of 
stable government in Egypt, Great Britain should have a recog- 
nised right of defending these works of her creation was certainly 
not an unreasonable one. An agreement entered into between 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and the Sublime Porte on May 22, 
1887, recognised this principle. It set forth that : 

(t) British troops were to be withdrawn from Egypt at the 
end of three years, unless at that date the appearance of external 
or internal danger should necessitate the postponement of the 

* The Making of Modern Egypt, by Sir Auckland Colvin (London: Seeley & 
Co., Ltd., 1906), p. 133. 
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evacuation, in which case they were to be withdrawn as soon as 
the danger had disappeared ; 

(2) Two years after their evacuation the general supervision 
exercised by Great Britain over the Egyptian army was to cease ; 

(3) Thenceforth Egypt was to enjoy ‘ territorial immunity,’ 
and on the ratification of the Convention the Powers were to be 
invited to recognise and guarantee the inviolability of Egyptian 
territory.” 

There were further provisions, but these three draw a general 
picture of the Convention. It wasstill-born. The Sultan refused 
to ratify it. Lord Salisbury put the blame for this decision upon 
the French. In a letter to Lord Lyons, dated July 20, 1887, the 
English Prime Minister, after categorically accusing Paris of having 
* destroyed the Convention at Constantinople ’ and of having put 
other difficulties in England’s path, added: ‘Can you wonder 
that there is, to my eyes, a silver lining even to the great black 
cloud of a Franco-German war ? ’ ® 

Baring’s knowledge of how Lord Salisbury reacted to Egypt’s 
needs, and his conviction that the Conservative Party was 
apt to remain at the helm of British affairs for some years, 
encouraged him in facing the interminable difficulties of his 
daily task. Kitchener and Garstin fought for every piastre 
that he could economise. The Sirdar wanted it to make his 
army worthy of the responsibility which was bound to fall to 
its lot sooner or later. The civilian clamoured for it in order 
to add to the agricultural wealth of Egypt. Lord Cromer, to call 
him by the title which his merits won for him in 1892, almost 
invariably decided in favour of the latter. But, suddenly, what 

‘Dicey calls an arrangement between France and Abyssinia ‘to 
raise the French flag on the banks of the White Nile,’ ® caused 
immediate orders to be given to Kitchener to attack the Khalifa. 
There was something dramatic about the suddenness of these 
instructions. The fact that the Sirdar was ready speaks volumes 
for his efficiency and for Cromer’s genius for administration. 

Seldom has so important a decision been taken in such haste [writes 
Lord Kitchener’s official biographer]. To the authorities in Egypt it came 
as a bolt out of the blue when on March 13, 1896, a Reuter’s telegram in 
The Times, dated from Cairo but given to that journal from Downing 
Street, announced that the Government had decided to expedite a force 
to the reconquest of the Dongola province.?¢ 

7 Milner, op. cit., p. 122. 
8 The Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury, by his daughter, Lady Gwendolen 


Cecil (Hodder & Stoughton, 1932), vol. iv., p. 49. 
® The Story of the Khediviate, by Edward Dicey (London: Rivington’s, 1902), 


P- 474- 
10 The Life of Lord Kitchener, by Sir George Arthur (London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd.), 1920, vol. i., p. 187. 
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An outstanding proof of the complete administrative and 
executive effacement of the Khedive during the days of Lord 
Cromer’s ascendency is found in the fact that the Egyptian 
army’s marching orders had been given in the name of the Khedive 
before the Consul-General ‘ remembered that he had not observed 
the formality of informing the Khedive.’ But even if red tape 
were thus forgotten, practical results were not overlooked. The 
battle of Omdurman was fought and won on September 2, 1898, 
and Mahdiism crushed. A new chapter was thus opened in 
the relations between England and Egypt. But before it could 
be written Great Britain and France came within an inch of war. 
Fashoda was the danger spot. Bloodshed was averted only by 
the tact of Lord Kitchener and Colonel Marchand and by the 
diplomacy of Lord Salisbury and M. Delcassé. The rescue of 
the Sudan from barbarism required that statesmanship take 
cognisance of the realities of life. The Khalifa had been defeated 
by an Anglo-Egyptian army. British units had participated in 
the campaign. English officers had created and led the Egyptian 
force. English and Egyptian money had financed the war, but 
Cromer’s brain had made it possible for Cairo to find this gold. 
England had consolidated the victory won at Omdurman by 
compelling France to retire from Fashoda. The British and 
Egyptian flags were, therefore, raised over the Sudan. These 
symbols bore witness to a juridical status known in law as the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium and in fiction as the partnership 
of Victoria & Abbas. 

Lord Cromer insisted that this new relationship should in no 
way adversely affect Egypt’s rights to the waters of the Nile. He 
had always held that the Sudan was as essential to Egypt as the 
port of Alexandria. He had urged that the Black Country should 
be redeemed in order that Egypt’s water supply should be safe- 
guarded. He looked upon the Sudan as being nought but a 
viaduct which conveyed water to Egypt. He would not allow 
the Khartum authorities to draw a pint of water from the stream 
except as a favour, and not asaright. ‘ As the available supply 
was strictly limited,’ writes Sir Murdoch MacDonald, then 
Adviser to the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, ‘an agreement 
was reached between the Sudan and the Egyptian Governments 
provisionally fixing the Sudan areas which could draw summer 
water at 10,000 acres.’ This constant solicitude of Lord 
Cromer to buttress Egypt’s position is shown by another fact. 
The Egyptian Treasury, pursuant to an agreement between 
London and Cairo, budgeted annually {150,000 to pay for the 
British Army of occupation. This service costs the English War 


11 Nile Control, by Sir Murdoch MacDonald (Cairo Government Press), 
vol. i., p. 13. 
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Office far more than this sum. When, as the years rolled by and 
the Egyptian finances became sound, England wanted the 
Khedive to pay the entire expense of maintaining British troops 
in Egypt, it was argued that they were serving the Egyptian 
Government and that the beneficiary should foot the bill. Lord 
Cromer refused to yield to this point of view. He held that the 
principle behind it would make England, not Egypt, profit by the 
amelioration of the Khedivial finances. He threatened to resign 
rather than recede from his position. When in 1904 France and 
England kissed and made friends, Lord Cromer’s task became 
easier. He concentrated his attention upon internal reforms. He 
sought to do away with the Capitulations. He worked for Egypt 
in season and out of season. He retiredin 1907. The Great War 
began in 1914. 

Shortly after Turkey had thrown in her lot with the Central 
Powers England ended the provisional occupation of Egypt and 
declared that country a British Protectorate. The event appeared 
to pass almost unnoticed. The Khediviate was abolished. Abbas 
Hilmi was deposed. The sceptre was taken by Prince Hussein 
Kamel, who was proclaimed Sultan and addressed, not as ‘ Altesse,’ 
but as ‘ Hauéesse.’ But the same men continued to call the tune. 
During the latter months of the war the Cairo Arabic Press was 
fairly swamped with official utterances, emanating, in part, from 
the British military authorities, and attuned to the music of 
President Wilson’s fourteen points. The doctrine of self-deter- 
mination was proclaimed from the house tops. A resounding 
board was given to such tenets because the political strategy of 
the day believed that it was in the interests of Franco-British 
policy to detach the Arab races from Turkish influence. But this 
propaganda took root in Egypt. European throats were still 
hoarse from shouting their alleluias of joy upon Armistice Day 
when an Egyptian delegation called upon the British High Commis- 
sioner, who had replaced the British Consul-General, and talked 
of self-determination for Egypt. From that day forth Anglo- 
Egyptian relations became strained. The old Cromerian atmo- 
sphere of good-will and the tacit acceptance of conditions which 
had marked Lord Kitchener’s short reign at the British Consulate- 
General were over. The world had evolved during the war. 
Egypt was caught in the wake of the changed conditions. 

Nothing will here be said in regard to the nerve-trying days 
which the Armistice brought to Egypt. Suffice it to say that 
the policy of London was then directed not so much towards 
abolishing the Capitulations as towards making Great Britain the 
custodian for the extra-territorial rights of the Powers. The 
Wafdist leader, Saad Zaghlul Pasha, unequivocably championed 
the maintenance of the Capitulations. England directed her 
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diplomatic batteries towards absorbing them and towards making 
herself the trustee for foreign interests. In the summer of 1921 
an official Egyptian delegation, headed by Adly Yeghen Pasha, 
Prime Minister, went to London and sought to work out a settle- 
ment of the questions which separated England and Egypt. His 
skill and that of Lord Curzon were not equal to the impossible 
task. They finally agreed to disagree. And on February 28, 
1922, the British Government made a. unilateral declaration 
which ran as follows :— 


Whereas the relations between His Majesty’s Government and Egypt 
are of vital interest to the British Empire : 

The following principles are hereby declared : 

1. The British Protectorate over Egypt is terminated and Egypt is 
declared to be an independent sovereign state. 2. So soon as the Government 
of His Highness shall pass an Act of Indemnity with application to all 
inhabitants of Egypt, martial law, as proclaimed on the 2nd November, 
1914, shall be withdrawn. 3. The following matters are absolutely reserved 
to the discretion of His Majesty’s Government until such time as it may 
be possible by free discussion and friendly accommodation on both sides 
to conclude agreements in regard thereto between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of Egypt: (a) The security of the communica- 
tions of the British Empire in Egypt ; (b) The defence of Egypt against 
all foreign aggression or interference direct, or indirect ; (c) The protection 
of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection of minorities; (d) The 
Sudan. 

Pending the conclusion of such agreements the status quo in all these 
matters shall remain intact. 


One of the evident effects of this declaration of independence 
‘ with reservations ’ was the introduction of what was known as 
‘the Compensation Schemes of 1922.’ Under this ruling over 
1000 foreign officials, or over half the total employed by the 
Egyptian Government in permanent posts, left the service of 
the State. Certain of the adviserships were abolished. The 
Financial and Judicial Advisers remained, however, in order to 
carry out the spirit of the reserved points. Many key positions 
continued to be occupied by Englishmen. The Egyptian sultanate, 
symbol of the Protectorate, became a kingdom. A royal rescript 
dated April 19, 1923; enacted a Constitution. Lord Allenby was 
British High Commissioner at Cairo when these changes were 
made. The policy which he had in view was shattered by the 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army 
and Governor-General of the Sudan. That dastardly crime took 
place in the streets of Cairo on November 19, 1924. On Novem- 
ber 22 Lord Allenby presented an ultimatum to the Egyptian 
Government which required that the latter should, among other 
things: (1) Pay to His Majesty’s Government a fine of £500,000 ; 
(2) Order, within twenty-four hours, the withdrawal from the 
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Sudan of all Egyptian officers and the purely Egyptian units 
of the Egyptian Government ; and (3) Notify the competent 
department that the Sudan Government will increase the area to 
be irrigated in the Gezira from 300,000 feddans to an unlimited 
figure as the needs may arise. 

This chastisement changed the basic relations between Egypt 
and the Sudan. It scrapped the Cromerian dogma that the Nile 
was Egypt's river. It converted that waterway into an appendage 
ofthe Sudan. It put fear in the breast of the Egyptians. It made 
them feel that the Sudan was a menace to Egypt, Sir (then Mr.) 
Austen Chamberlain saw that such a deduction would be as unfair 
to Britain as it was unjust to Egypt. He was then His Majesty’s 
Foreign Secretary. According to the trustworthy Survey of 
International Affairs, he ‘ made a virtual recantation in the House 
of Commons on the 15th December, 1924. He declared that the 
intention to starve Egypt by thirst never entered the mind of 
Lord Allenby nor the minds of His Majesty’s Ministers at home.’ 
This was followed by an exchange of letters at Cairo between the 
Egyptian Prime Minister and Lord Allenby which confirmed 
what the Foreign Secretary had said and made the obvious 
indisputable. But Lord Lloyd, who succeeded Lord Allenby, 
saw that that ‘free discussion and friendly accommodation ’ 
contemplated by the unilateral declaration of February 28, 1922, 
would be impossible in respect of the Sudan unless a preliminary 
agreement between London and Cairo had wiped out all question 
as to the status of the latter’s water rights. The High Commis- 
sioner thought in terms of cricket. He knew that Nile water 
was essential to the very existence of Egypt and of no such 
moment to England. He was desirous of settling the perennial 
Egyptian question, He felt that the Sudan was the outstanding 
obstacle in the way of an adjustment. He, therefore, sought for 
a means which would give concrete expression to the assurance 
given by the Foreign Secretary on December 15, 1924. 

Lord Lloyd, desirous of putting both England and Egypt 
upon a plane of equality in the discussions contemplated by the 
unilateral declaration of February 28, 1922, accordingly on May 7, 
1929, entered into a Nile Waters Agreement with Muhammad 
Mahmud Pasha, then Egyptian Prime Minister, in which it is set 
forth that : 

. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have already 
acknowledged the natural and historical rights of Egypt in the waters of 
the Nile; ... and regard the safeguarding of those rights as a funda- 
mental principle of British policy. 

With this Nile water problem thus adjusted, London felt that 
the ground was prepared for an Anglo-Egyptian settlement. It 

12 Survey of Interrational Affairs, vol. i., 1925, by Toynbee, op. cit., p. 265. 
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thus came to pass that when Muhammad Mahmud Pasha was in 
England, in the autumn of 1929, he and Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, drew up draft proposals 
for an agreement between London and Cairo. Muhammad 
Mahmud Pasha had been succeeded by Mustafa Nahas Pasha 
before Egyptian and British representatives got together round 
a green table and sought to give effect to these draft proposals. 
They appear to have agreed to the general principles touched 
upon by Messrs. Henderson and Muhammad Mahmud except 
that they could not find a formula which could give expression 
to what they wanted to do about the Sudan. The original text 
which they had before them said that : 


t. The military occupation of Egypt by the forces of His Britannic 
Majesty is terminated. 

2. An alliance is established between the High Contracting Parties in 
consequence of their friendship, their cordial understanding and their good 
relations. 


6. In order to facilitate and secure to His Britannic Majesty the pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal as an essential means of communication between 
the different parts of the British Empire, His Majesty the King of Egypt 
authorises His Britannic Majesty to maintain upon Egyptian territory, in 
localities to be agreed upon to the East of Longitude 32 degrees E., such 
forces as His Britannic Majesty considers necessary for that purpose. 

The presence of these forces shall not constitute in any manner an 
occupation and will in no eg indent the aro rights of Egypt. 


7. His Britannic Majesty recognises that the pattie. végime now 
existing in Egypt is no longer in accordance with the spirit of the times and 
with the present state of Egypt. 


13. While reserving liberty to conclude new conventions in future 
modifying the Conventions of 1889, the High Contracting Parties agree 
that the status of the Sudan shall be that resulting from said Conventions. 


The unlucky number 13 was chosen accidentally. It was, 


nevertheless, too great a load to carry. No verbiage could wipe 
out its strange fatality. The Sudan wrecked the conference. As 
has already been said, ‘to Great Britain a peaceful Egypt had 
become [in 1882] a vital necessity. Her communications with the 
East depended upon the integrity of the Suez Canal, and she 
could not permit a domestic dispute to threaten them.” 7 All of 
this had been accorded in principle by Mustafa Nahas Pasha in 
1930. The objective envisaged in 1882 could have been put into 
the form of wax and parchment, but the Sudan, which carried 
Gordon to his grave, brought the draft proposals to the waste- 


18 Elgood, op. cit., p. 71. 
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paper basket. When London thus held to its point of view, the 
Sudan was looked upon as being of inestimable value to the cotton 
interests of the British Empire. A project had been evolved by 
a financial group known as the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, of 
which the Governor-General of the Sudan had said ia his report 
for 1925 that : 


In my opinion the project is excellent both in coxception and execution. 
Means have been found to associate the native so closely with the under- 
taking that the personal ties which have always existed between the 
Government of the Sudan and its inhabitants have remained undisturbed 
and have, in fact, been strengthened by identity of interest in a venture 
of mutual profit. 


In the early winter of 1930 the British public still looked 
upon the Sudan as being an Eldorado. It considered that as the 
senior partner of the firm of Victoria & Abbas, which had become 
George & Fuad, it had a right to hold on to this promised 
land flowing with milk and honey. The British taxpayer had 
invested £13,000,000 in this Garden of Eden. This is said 
because the cost of dams, canalisations, and other works carried 
out.in the Sudan had been financed by three Sudan Government 
loans issued in five instalments between October 1919 and 
November 1924. Having backed the Sudan to this extent, and 
believing that he had made an excellent investment, it is obvious 
that the British man-in-the-street would not think, in 1930, of 
letting go any part of his interest in the firm of George & Fuad. 
Many things have happened since the early months of 1930. It 
is well to be practical and ask what is the Sudan worth to England 
in pounds, shillings and pence in July 1932? Sir John Maffey’s 
report, issued under date of May 31, 1931, uses this language : 


In 1930 as in 1929 economic events claimed first consideration. The 
course of events has been disadvantageous and has temporarily shaken 
the confidence expressed in my report in the financial soundness of the 
Gezira scheme, with the success of which the prosperity of the Government 
is so closely bound up. 


It was not the drop in the price of cotton which caused the 
Governor-General of the Sudan to paint so sombre a picture. 
One suspects that he was guided by the alarming decline in yield 
per acre. 

One understands that British tenacity, science, and money 
have recently arrested this downward curve and that an improve- 
ment for 1931-32 will be recorded. But it is beyond the purview 
of this paper to push this inquiry any further. The economic 


14 Report on the Finances, Administration and Condition of the Sudan in 1925 
(London: printed and published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1926) 
Pp. 5. 
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situation of the Sudan has been touched upon merely because it 
has a direct bearing upon the present chapter of England’s fifty- 
year sojourn in the Valley of the Nile. 

The ‘ conversations ’ between Mustafa Nahas Pasha and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson have shown that the Sudan, and the Sudan 
alone, prevented those statesmen from settling the Egyptian 
question. It is felt that more recent data may, perhaps, present 
the matter in a new aspect. At all events, it is generally believed 
in Cairo that His Majesty King Fuad is most desirous of obtain- 
ing for his country complete independence by means of a treaty 
of friendship with Great Britain. It is not too much to hope 
that should London indicate that it is prepared to reopen the 
‘conversations ’ which the Sudan wrecked in 1930, the Black 
Country will no longer prove a stumbling-block to a settlement 
of the Egyptian question. 

PIERRE CRABITES, 


Vor. CXIT—-No. 665 
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SOVIET RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


WHEN the recent Sino-Japanese conflict broke out Soviet Russia 
maintained a position of quiescence. To any outside observer 
this quiescence presented a number of puzzling problems. What 
could have been the motives of the Moscow Government in 
abandoning all its vital interests in the Far East and letting 
Japan have a free hand in Manchuria and Mongolia? The 
interests which Moscow stands to lose in the Far East are immense. 
For the past decade she has spent much money and energy in 
pursuing a policy of ‘ sovietisation ’ in China and the Far East in 
general. The success which she has had in China is shown by the 
fact that out of the 2000 departments of China 300 are already 
governed by soviets. The territory which is thus governed 
extends over 300,000 square miles and has a population of 
80,000,000. It has a sufficiently well-organised army of 120,000 
men, without counting militia units and other forces, which 
total anything between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 men.! The 
main bulk of this area is situated in the central provinces of 
China—Hu-peh, Hu-nan, Fukien, Kiang-si and others. In 
losing her foothold in Manchuria and Mongolia Soviet Russia loses 
her channels of communication with the sovietised provinces of 
central China. The reason for this quiescence was the simple 
fact that Soviet Russia did not consider her military position in 
the Far East sufficiently secure to engage in warfare with Japan. 
Of all the belligerent Powers, Japan has been least affected by 
the burdens of the Great War. In the case of Russia war was 
followed by revolution. While Moscow had to spend all her 
energy in consolidating her power at home, in defending the 
European frontiers of Russia, and in spreading revolutionary 
propaganda abroad, Japan has been perfecting her large army and 
has succeeded in making her navy practically the strongest in the 
Pacific. She has been steadily preparing an invasion of China, 
with the object of securing a base on the continent of Asia. Such 
a base gives her the possibility of pursuing her naval policy in the 
Pacific. Japan depends on the continent for her supplies of food, 
coal, and iron. Before she can carry on a war of any magnitude 


1 These figures are given by the Kuo-Min Tang Press. 
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with a foreign Power she has to insure herself against the possi- 
bility of a blockade. She is endeavouring to do so by becoming, 
in fact, a continental Power herself. 


While Russia’s hands were tied owing to her internal troubles, 
Japan was preparing her ground in Manchuria. It is interesting 
to compare the simple railway system, which is Russia’s only 
connecting link with her interests in the Far East (consisting of 
the Far Eastern fork of the Trans-Siberian Railway, branching 
out into the Chinese Eastern Railway, which cuts through Man- 
churia, and the Amur Railway, which skirts the Russo-Manchurian 
frontier), with the highly developed and intricate system. of 
Manchurian railways which are under Japanese control. By a 
clever application of the political doctrine of ju-jitzu, Japan has 
succeeded in minimising the importance of the Russian railways, 
If we take the total amount of goods carried on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in 1928-29 (i.¢., October 1, 1928, to September 
30, 1929) as 100 per cent., the total for 1929-30 amounted to 
89 per cent., and the.total for 1930-31 amounted to 68 per cent. 
This fall is due to the competition of the Japanese railways, and 
is fully reflected in the rise of the Japanese port of Dairen at the 
expense of the Russian port of Vladivostok. 

The rise of the military importance of the ports under Japanese 
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control has kept pace with their commercial rise. Special 
attention has been devoted by Japan to the development of the 
port of Seishin. The significance of this port is enhanced by its 
geographical position. To the north is Vladivostok, at a distance 
of only seven hours’ journey. To the south lie Gensan and 
Fusan. Seishin is only three days’ sailing from the Japanese 
ports of Moji and Shimonoseki. Nine years ago this port was 
in a state of complete desuetude. Three years ago the Japanese 
Government allotted large sums of money towards its develop- 
ment, and since then dockyards, piers, radio stations, and ware- 
houses have been built. At the same time a railway line which 
is to connect the port with the main centres in Manchuria has 
been in process of construction. A distance of only 60 miles 
to the east of Tunhua remains to be completed. When this 
is completed the port will be connected through Kirin and 
Changchun with Harbin and Mukden. The importance of 
Seishin lies not only in the fact that it constitutes an economic 
menace to Vladivostok, but that it undermines Vladivostok’s 
military significance. From a strategic point of view it would 
be an ideal base for the right flank of a Japanese army operating 
in northern Manchuria. 

South of Seishin there are Gensan and the other Korean ports, 
Dairen, and finally Chinwangtao, in the Gulf of Liao-Tung, which 
has recently risen in importance. The natural properties of 
Chinwangtao make it perhaps the finest port in the Yellow Sea. 
Its development began under the old Chinese Government of 
Manchuria. At that time it competed with Dairen, and its 
growth was consequently thwarted by Japan. Now, however, 
since its inclusion in the new State of Manchu-Kuo, the Japanese 
attitude towards it has changed, and recently this port has been 
intensively developed. Chinwangtao is equally important both 
from the commercial and from the military point of view. Its 
military significance lies in the fact that it affords a base for the 
left flank of a Japanese army operating in south-western Man- 
churia. 

These preparations allow a Japanese force in Manchuria great 
freedom in choosing the directions in which it can carry on its 
operations in case of an armed conflict with Russia. It can 
advance to the west in the direction of Trans-Baikalia, falling 
back on the railway lines Tsitsihar—-Hailar-Manchuli and Taonan- 
Suolon. Another possibility for it is to advance to the east 
against the Maritime Province and the chief Soviet port in the 
Pacific, Vladivostok. Such an advance would no doubt be 
supported by naval sallies, and here the port of Seishin would be 
of great value to Japan. Finally, there is the possibility of an 
advance in a northerly direction against Blagovestchensk, on the 
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Amur, which is situated on the Amur Railway. It is evidently 
for this purpose that the railway lines which lead from Tsitsihar 
and Harbin to the north are now being extended to touch the 
Amur at Aigun. Japan has thus a central position in Manchuria 
from which she can conduct independent operations against the 
three military areas of the Soviet Union in the Far East—Trans- 
Baikalia, the Amur Province, and the Maritime Province. This 
central position and the lay of her network of railways enable 
Japan to effect rapid concentrations on any given front and, 
after a successful operation, to move a force from one front to 
another. She can also rely on her base at Chinwangtao to counter 
such Chinese advances from Peking and Kalgan as would probably 
take place in the event of a Soviet-Japanese conflict. Thus, 
having full freedom in choosing its objective, the Japanese military 
command could take the initiative in action. 

The position of Soviet Russia is much less secure. In the 
beginning of this year it seemed almost hopeless. She could only 
rely on the Amur Railway, as the Chinese Eastern Railway was 
for all practical purposes in Japanese hands. Even the Amur 
Railway, however, would fall to Japan at the very outset of a 
war. Furthermore, the Soviet frontier defences were very weak. 
Apart from the fact that the political reliability of the Red army 
was questionable, the Soviets had only six infantry divisions and 
three cavalry brigades, as well as some tanks, armoured trains, 
and air units spread over their three military areas. All plans of 
holding the Maritime and Amur Provinces were given up, and 
the main bulk of the Soviet forces were to be concentrated in 
Trans-Baikalia. Even there, however, those forces would depend 
on the Trans-Siberian Railway for further reinforcements and 
supplies, and it seemed highly improbable that this railway 
would be adequate. Its transport capacity was not greater than 
four pairs of trains in twenty-four hours. The transport of troops 
from Russia in Europe would take several months. Adequate 
provision of equipment and munitions would be practically 
impossible. The great distances and inadequate connexions 
between the front and the metropolis were a source of weakness 
to Russia in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. The military 
position of Soviet Russia was now incomparably worse, and it 
seemed very unlikely that the Moscow Government would take 
a step so rash as to engage in a war with Japan. 

The policy of Moscow was passive and defensive. The whole 
position was discussed at a secret conference held on February 6 
in the Kremlin under the presidency of Stalin, at which it was 
decided to avoid war at all costs. After a very stormy session, 
the Revolutionary War Council of the U.S.S.R. decided not to 
reinforce the Far Eastern army, and to take all the measures 
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necessary to avert the possibility of a conflict with Japan. To 
prevent isolation of Soviet troops by a Japanese advance it was 
decided to withdraw all the units from the Maritime and the 
Amur Provinces, leaving the barest minimum to keep order in 
the district, and to concentrate the main forces in Trans-Baikalia 
(in the regions to the north-east, the east, and the south of Chita). 
The alarm of Moscow at her prospects in the Far East was shown 
by the attitude of the Third Internationale, which, for once, 
acted in complete accord with the ostensible policy of Soviet 
diplomacy. Molotoff, acting under personal orders from Stalin, 
issued secret instructions to the organisations of the Inter- 
nationale forbidding them to print or broadcast any revolutionary 
addresses directed against Japan. Foreign Communist parties 
were ordered to refrain from any manifestations which were 
likely to impair the relations between the U.S.S.R. and Japan. 
During the past few months, however, many changes have 
taken place. It is impossible to say whether a Russo-Japanese 
conflict is imminent or not, but it is beyond doubt that the 
spirits of Moscow have risen considerably, and that the humble 
policy has been abandoned. This change is mainly due to the 


events in Shanghai. It was considered in Moscow that Japan’ 


had gone too far, and that she had impaired her international 
position. At the same time, the position of the U.S.S.R. was 
improved, inasmuch as it was looked upon as a possible ally by 
those Powers to whom the hegemony of Japan in China and the 
Pacific constituted a menace. A foreign diplomat recently 
returned from Moscow states that American diplomats were 
frequently seen in the couloirs of the Kremlin in the beginning 
of February, and that the object of their mission was presumably 
to establish contact with the Soviet Government. There have 
also been rumours of Litvinoff’s conversations with the American 
representatives at Geneva on the subject of financial assistance 
to the Soviets. These rumours must be taken for what they are 
worth. It is beyond doubt, however, that China has to be taken 
into consideration as a possible ally and that Japan is now 
beset with difficulties in her Manchurian foothold. All these 
considerations have caused Moscow to change her military 
lan. 
In spite of the apprehensive nature of the Soviet policy in the 
Far East, ever since the end of last year every effort has been made 
by Moscow to repair her weakness on the Manchurian frontier. 
It may now be said that, though the position of Soviet Russia 
still leaves much room for improvement, she has succeeded in 
partially overcoming many of the difficulties which in the 
beginning of the year made a successful encounter with Japan 
impossible. Difficulties of transport are still very serious, though 
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it is no longer true to say that the transport capacity of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway does not exceed four pairs of trains in 
twenty-four hours. It is felt, however, that neither the Trans- 
Siberian nor the Amur Railway would be adequate, and every 
effort has been made to lay in as great a ‘supply of technical 
equipment in the Far East as possible. Since last December aero- 
planes, tanks, fort artillery, technical military equipment, and 
munitions were sent over in large quantities from Europe. With 
regard to the actual number of Soviet troops stationed in the Far 
East, it is beyond doubt that it has been considerably increased, 
though it is not yet possible to be certain of such figures as have 
come to us. A probable estimate gives the following figures : 
In the Maritime Province, four infantry divisions ; in the Amur 
Province, two ; in Trans-Baikalia, one can expect that by summer 
six infantry and two cavalry divisions will be mustered, making 
in all 130,000 men. With the increase of technical equipment 
numbers of men are being levied on the spot, and for this purpose 
the units stationed in the Far East are being extended and filled 
up. Besides the regular units of the Red army, there have been 
considerable extensions of the Ogpu units, which are stationed on 
the frontier, the international units, and the regiments of Chinese 
and Koreans, whose hatred of Japan Soviet Russia intends to 
exploit. 

Side by side with this increase of troops and technical equip- 
ment the Soviets have been busy creating a fortified area round 
Vladivostok, with an auxiliary base in the Bay of Posiet near the 
Korean frontier. A very prominent part is played here by German 
officers, assisted by a large staff of trained mechanics sent from 
Germany. Submarines have been transported in parts from 
Nikolaev on the Black Sea. These parts are made up in Vladi- 
vostok. In April it was believed that from fifteen to twenty sub- 
marines had already been launched, and that several more would 
be launched within a month or so. Old fortifications in Vladi- 
vostok have been rebuilt, and it has been decided to create an 
aeroplane and seaplane base there, as well as in the neighbouring 
islands of Askold, Russky, and Putiatin. The auxiliary base in 
the Bay of Posiet has an aerodrome for forty aeroplanes in course 
of construction, a seaplane station, and a base for ten submarines. 
This base is intended to check the Japanese in northern Korea, 
Seishin and Fusan. These preparations have been going on since 
the end of last year. In the beginning of this year the Soviet 
Government did not consider that they would be sufficiently far 
advanced to outweigh the weakness of its position. Since then, 
however, its attitude has changed, and it has decided to continue 
the fortifications with increased fervour. The position of the 
Soviets in the Far East, however, does not entirely depend on 
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their military strength, and several other important factors have 
to be taken into consideration. 

In the first place, there is China. The possibility of co-operating 
with China has been seriously borne in mind by the Moscow 
Government. As I have already mentioned, an area of over 
300,000 square miles in China is governed by soviets which have 
at their disposal both regular and irregular Red military units. 
Even outside this area Communist propaganda has scarcely met 
with any active opposition. The main efforts of the Third 
Internationale have been directed towards securing a hold on 
the trades unions and the peasantry, and these efforts have had 
considerable success. This Chinese Red army has only local 
importance, and it is not sufficiently well organised to offer any 
serious assistance to the Soviets as an ally against Japan. In the 
event of a Soviet-Japanese conflict, however, it is very likely 
that an agreement would be reached between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Kuo-Min Tang, and that it would be the forces 
of the latter that would be moved to the Manchu-Mongolian 
front. This, at any rate, is a juncture which is very seriously 
considered by Moscow. 

The Soviets, moreover, have allies in Manchuria itself, which 
is infested with bands of Hunhuzes and the so-called ‘ Old Kirin 
troops.’ These ‘ bandits ’ are very numerous, and carry on exten- 
sive partisan warfare. Japan has displayed much energy in 
putting down the Hunhuze bands, and many eminent Old Kirin 
leaders have made overtures to the new Manchu Government. 
Some of them have actually entered the service of Manchu-Kuo. 
The success of Japan, however, should not be overestimated. 
In the event of an armed conflict between Soviet Russia and 
Japan, the activities of these ‘ bandits’ would blaze out with 
increased vigour, and find the support of such elements in Man- 
churia which are hostile to Japanese influence. Such elements 
are numerous. Moreover, there are marked indications of very 
definite relations existing between the partisan bands in Manchuria 
with Peking on the one hand and Vladivostok on the other. These 
relations are even kept up by wireless. There are a number of 
well-established centres of Chinese and Soviet activity, the latter 
being mainly on the line of the Chinese Eastern Railway. A 
Chinese centre was located in March by the new Kirin authorities 
at Tunhua. One hundred and fifty men were arrested, among 
whom were persons of considerable note, such as the presidext 
of the Commercial Society, the commander of the garrison and 


* The Chinese Red army has played an important part in organising the 

peasantry. We are told, for instance, that in the western part of Fu-tsiang, 

Huang-Tung, and Huang-si peasant unions have been organised by the Red 
army. 
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a number of officers. Secret instructions from Peking and 
correspondence with Korean revolutionaries were disclosed. It 
is noteworthy that the persons arrested had up till then passed 
for supporters of the new Manchu-Kuo Government. 

Another factor which must be considered is the part played 
by Mongolia in the Far Eastern policy of the Soviets. Mongolia 
is the eastern (or rather the central) link which connects the Soviet 
Union with the provinces of central China. After the fall of Baron 
Ungern-Sternberg in 1921, Soviet influence began gradually to 
penetrate into Mongolia, and in 1924 the country was reorganised 
on the lines of a soviet republic. The ‘ Young Mongol Party’ 
was formed, which was in fact a Mongol Communist party. The 
administration of the princes was replaced by elected committees 
which were in the hands of local Communists and Communists 
sent from Moscow. A Mongol Red army was formed, with the 
active participation of that well-known figure Borodin. Soviet 
staff officers were specially sent from Moscow. According to 
some data this army is designed to consist of seven cavalry and 
two infantry divisions, but there is reason to believe that these 
figures are somewhat exaggerated. The base of military com- 
munication between Soviet Russia and Mongolia is Verkhneudinsk. 
Last year a policy of collectivisation was launched in Mongolia. 
Small cattle farms were abolished, and large cattle farms were 
converted into regional collective farms. The object of this policy 
was to abolish nomadism, and to bring the population under more 
effective control. Measures were also adopted to curtail private 
trading enterprise. This policy has caused much discontent and 
ferment among the population. 

The economic interests of Japan in Mongolia have so far been 
negligible. Japan here pursues entirely political aims, and her 
object has been to prevent Mongolia from acting as a connecting 
link between Soviet Russia and China. For this purpose Japan 
has formulated a plan for the construction of two railway lines, 
one being an extension of the Taonan-Suolon line to the west, 
and another leading from Tungliao through Kailu to the Inner 
Mongolian frontier. Apart from these purely technical measures, 
Japan has been exploiting all the discontent which has been caused 
by the policy of the Soviets. She has enlisted the support of the 
Mongol religious leader Panchen-Lama, who played an important 
véle in 1923. Then, after his conflict with the Dalai-Lama, he 
emigrated to China and has recently been living in Mukden, whence 
he has been keeping up his connexions with the Mongol princes. 
In eastern Mongolia Japan has been countering the activities of 
the so-called ‘ government of Barga’ of the Mongol Communist 
Fu Min-T’ai by means of the newly-formed ‘ Young Barga Party,’ 
which is pro- Japanese in sentiment. 
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Mongolia is thus becoming torn asunder by the conflicting 
influences of Soviet Russia, which seeks to embrace Mongolia in 
the Soviet Union by introducing Communism, and Japan, which 
acts through the princes and the clergy, who still have considerable 
support. The Mongol Red army is finding its counterpart in 
Mongol units with Japanese equipment. References to such 
units are becoming more and more frequent in the Far Eastern 
Press. 

Such, on the whole, is at present the political setting of the 
Far East. As we have seen, both Japan and Soviet Russia have 
each their advantages and disadvantages. The main advantage 
of Japan is her central position and her network of railways, as 
compared with the three dislocated military areas of the Soviets. 
The main advantage of the Soviets is the support which they can 
get from the widely extended anti-Japanese elements in the Far 
East: the Chinese, the Manchurian ‘ bandits,’ the Koreans and 
others, without counting such assistance which they may obtain 
from foreign Powers. It is evident that Moscow now considers 
that the advantages and disadvantages are sufficiently well 
balanced, and has accordingly abandoned her original plan of 
practically evacuating the Maritime and the Amur Provinces. 
It is difficult to speak of a Soviet military plan with any degree of 
certainty. It is likely, however, that in the case of an armed 
conflict an advance of the Trans-Baikalian forces against Hailar 
and the Barga territory is contemplated, as Barga is isolated 
from the rest of Manchuria by the range of Hingan. Such a move 
would be co-ordinated with advances of the Red Mongol units 
and the Chinese troops from Peking. It is quite likely that a 
demonstrative operation would be undertaken from the Maritime 
Province to northern Korea with the object of stirring up risings 
against Japan. A passive part would be played by the troops in 
the Amur Province, which would act as a liaison between the 
Maritime Province and Trans-Baikalia. 

Such a plan entails enormous risks. If the Soviets count on 
risings in Korea and guerilla warfare in Manchuria, Japan too can 
consider the possibility of fostering rebellion within the limits of 
the Soviet Union. A successful attack on Vladivostok at the 
very outbreak of hostilities (an attack which would no doubt take 
place) would create a very marked impression. Moreover, Japan 
can undertake speedy manceuvres, and concentrate the majority 
of her forces against the Trans-Baikalian front. Nevertheless, 
the Soviets have nothing to gain and everything to lose from a 
policy of procrastination, while a decisive stroke in the very 
beginning might prove successful. 

I have purposely treated the whole question of the relations 
between Soviet Russia and Japan in Asia in the light of a possible 
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Soviet-Japanese conflict. I do not wish to imply that such a 
conflict is inevitable. What is certain is that there have been 
energetic preparations on both sides for war. But there are many 
reasons why both sides should wish to avoid war. As I have 
already stated, an armed conflict with Soviet Russia is not 
without its dangers for Japan. In the case uf Russia the dangers 
are all the more acute, inasmuch as they are internal. The main 
difficulty is the question of how far the loyalty of the Red army 
can be relied on. The data which come to us on this subject are 
often contradictory. The attitude of the Moscow Government 
towards the army during the Sino-Soviet conflict of 1930 was 
apprehensive, and it was then suggested that what Moscow feared 
most was the return of a victorious army. But even if we allow, 
for the sake of argument, that the present standing army of the 
Soviets has been so carefully selected and so effectively propa- 
gandised that its loyalty can be relied on, we certainly cannot 
allow the same for such fresh recruits and reserve units which will 


have to be mobilised in the case of prolonged hostilities. Such 
recruits would be drawn from the peasantry, which is at present 
more hostile to the Government than at any previous period. It 
is for this reason that the main hope of the Soviets in case of an 
armed conflict would lie in a successful stroke at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

There may be grounds on which Soviet Russia and Japan 
could arrive at an agreement. At the outset of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict the suggestion that Russia and Japan had an 
agreement with regard to a partition of spheres of influence in 
Asia seemed very probable. Japan was to have a free hand in 
Manchuria, while Russia could establish a foothold in Chinese 
Turkestan. A conflict between Soviet Russia and Japan may or 
may not take place, but if it does take place it will probably be in 
the near future. On the whole, it may be said that Soviet Russia 
would gain most from direct action before Japan can thoroughly 
consolidate her position in Manchuria, while Japan’s cause would 
be best served by a short delay. This delay, however, must not 
be long enough to allow Russia to complete (even partially) the 
military side of the Five-Year Plan. 

Jj. BILisin. 
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AFRICA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


AN Empire economically self-contained and operating as a single 
economic unit is the inspiring ideal for which an in 
number of individuals and organisations are working to-day. With 
this ideal before them the representatives of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, India, and the Mother Country are to confer at 
Ottawa, and it must be the earnest hope of all that at that 
Conference the delegates will be able to lay a firm basis for a policy 
of co-operative Empire development in which every individual 
unit will be able to play its part. 

Amongst many people it appears to be the accepted opinion 
that, given the co-operation of the Dominions, the introduction 
of a system of Empire Preference and collaboration in the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates would follow automatically. Such 
facile optimism may well lead to disappointment, which in turn 
might cause a slackening of effort at a time when effort is most 
needed, and therefore it seems most desirable that the obstacles 
which must be overcome should not be underestimated. It is 
possibly correct that certain of the less important territories not 
at present granting preference to Empire goods could introduce 
such a system without great delay or difficulty ; but in others the 
necessity to avoid endangering existing commercial interests 
presents a problem of great complexity. Singapore, one of the 
most important transhipment ports in the world, is an out- 
standing example. In yet other territories we are precluded at 
present by treaties and mandatory systems from establishing a 
preferential customs régime. Unfortunately, this class comprises 
all our Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories in East 
and West Africa, with the exception of Gambia and Sierra Leone 
in the west and a part of Northern Rhodesia in the east. The 
territories in question, their areas, population and value of their 
trade are shown in the table on the next page. 

It is a matter of some urgency that the position of these groups 
of territories should be investigated before the Ottawa Conference, 
as three of the countries to be represented there—namely, India, 
South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia—are becoming increasingly 
interested in the trade of British East Africa and of certain 
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Merchandise Trade in 1929 


78,650 | 2,112,000 
} 9,892,772 11,530,760 


"13,040 187,900" 
329,389 rane 


13,387,858 17,581,126 | 44 
34.236 | 718,864 


225,100 stdehoo 
94,204 | 3,136,900 9,740,166 6,999,139 | 37 


373,500 | 4,319,000 | 4,295,221 3,683,645 | 16 


1,020 217,000 1,569,435 Be he 20 
39,956 | 1,293,300 771,672 589,183 | 100 


287,950 979,900 3,627,423 815,674 | 55 


* Similar information showing the percentage of trade enjoyed by other 
parts of the Empire is not given, as, owing to the considerable proportion of such 
trade representing transfers of imported goods from one territory to an adjacent 
one, and the fact that in certain cases exports of produce pass through an adjacent 
territory before reaching the port of shipment, the figures tend to be very mis- 
leading, unless studied in detail. 

+ Approximately a quarter of this Colony lies within the treaty zone. Separate 
figures of the trade within and without the zone are not obtainable. 


adjacent territories under foreign control. The difficulties to be 
overcome before these territories can introduce a preferential 
system may be divided, roughly, into two classes: those arising 
from the conditions under which mandates were granted to Great 
Britain in East and West Africa and the administrative systems 
adopted thereunder ; and those arising from the terms of various 
treaties entered into in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
In this article it is proposed to deal briefly with the principal 
difficulties in each of these classes and to suggest, where possible, 
steps which might be taken to overcome them. 

The African territories for which Great Britain is mandatory 
are part of Togoland and part of the Cameroons in the west and 
Tanganyika in the east. The general terms under which mandates 
were granted by the League of Nations are set forth in Article 22 
of the Covenant, which divided the mandates into three classes, 
commonly known as A, B, and C. All such territories in Africa, 
with the exception of South-West Africa, are in class B, and these 
mandates contain a clause providing for freedom of trade which 
reads as follows : 
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The Mandatory shall secure to all nationals of States Members of the 
League of Nations the same rights as are enjoyed in the territory by his 
own nationals in respect of entry into and residence in the territory, the 
protection afforded to their person and property and acquisition of. pro- 
perty, moveable and immoveable, and the exercise of their profession or 
trade, subject only to the requirements of public order and on condition 
of compliance with local law. 

Further, the Mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations on the same footing as to his own nationals, 
freedom of transit and navigation, and complete economic, commercial 
and industrial equality; except that the Mandatory shall be free to 
organise essential public works and services on such terms and conditions 
as he thinks just. 


Under this regulation no system of preferential tariffs can be 
introduced in the mandated territories, but it is not interpreted 
as prohibiting the mandatory from granting tariff preferences to 
goods imported from territories for which it is responsible. 

South-West Africa is a class C mandate and is treated for 
administrative purposes as part of the Union of South Africa 
(the mandatory), and has the same system of tariffs in force, 
which includes certain preferential duties. At present the two 
territories in West Africa (Togoland and the Cameroons) are ad- 
ministered by the Governments of the Colonies which they adjoin ; 
in the case of the former, the Gold Coast, and of the latter, 
Nigeria. This procedure was doubtless adopted as the most 
economic and efficient from an administrative point of view, but 
it makes the introduction of Imperial Preference in these Colonies 
impossible unless the system of administration is very con- 
siderably altered. Such a change of system might be secured by 
instituting a special customs régime under which a flat rate of duty 
would be charged on all goods consigned to the mandated terri- 
tories; or, alternatively, these territories could be put under 
entirely separate administrations set up for the purpose. 

If the former course were adopted, it would probably necessi- 
tate the establishment of some form of customs barrier between 
the Colony and mandated territory in each case, to prevent goods 
which had paid preferential duty only, being smuggled into the 
mandated territory ; or, if the rate of duty there were fixed at the 
same ora lower rate than the preferential rate in the Colony, to 
prevent the smuggling of goods into the Colony. Such a system 
would be expensive to maintain and of doubtful efficiency, and 
for the latter reason would probably give rise to serious complaints 
from members of the League interested in trade with the mandated 
territories. The alternative of putting the mandated territories 
under separate administrations might, to some extent, prevent 
complaints from other nations, but probably it would still be 
necessary to establish customs barriers to prevent smuggling,’and 
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it would obviously add very greatly to the expense of carrying 
out the mandates. Another difficulty which would arise, should 
this course be adopted, is that neither of the mandated territories 
has its own port. British Togoland has no access to the sea, and 
all imports would, perforce, have to enter vid the Gold Coast or 
by way of the port of Lomé, which lies in that part of the territory 
mandated to France. The section of the Cameroons mandated to 
Great Britain has a short coast line but no port facilities, and 
therefore here, also, imports would either have to enter through 
the adjacent British Colony—in this case, Nigeria—or through 
the ports in the French mandated territory. 

In view of the mandatory difficulties to be surmounted if 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria are to be enabled to introduce Imperial 
Preference and this country, is to avoid the charge of violating 
the terms of its mandates for Togoland and the Cameroons, it 
would seem desirable to consider whether the latter are of sufficient 
value to be worth retaining under our control. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible to ascertain the amount of trade done with these 
territories, as the import and export statistics are combined with 
those of the Colonies at present responsible for their administra- 
tion. It is probable, however, that Britain would experience no 
great loss of trade if the mandates were transferred to some other 
Power, provided the terms under which equal opportunities are 
granted to the commerce of all countries were strictly carried out 
by the new mandatory. The principal products of the territories 
are palm oil, palm kernels, and cocoa. 

In examining this question with a view to ascertaining 
whether it would be expedient for Great Britain to surrender 
these mandates, it would be essential to consider a number of 
factors not directly connected with trade. Of these, probably 
the most important are the effects of such action on the natives 
in the mandated territories and the adjacent Colonies, and its 
possible repercussion on our relations with other Powers and with 
the League of Nations itself. In considering the former point, 
it should be borne in mind that the natives in the mandated 
territories have already been called upon to change their allegiance 
once during the present century, and that such changes are bound 
to have an unsettling effect, as the whole system of administration 
is likely to be altered by a change in the nationality of the adminis- 
trators. Doubtless the Colonial Office could supply much useful 
information on this question from its files, and any additional 
particulars required could be secured from officials in the terri- 
tories concerned. The second factor obviously has a direct 
bearing on the foreign policy of Great Britain, and therefore would 
fall to the Foreign Office for consideration. The two countries 
most likely to claim these mandates, if surrendered by Great 
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Britain, are France and Germany; the former because she is 
already mandatory for a large part of each of the territories, and 
the latter from the fact that they were originally held by her as 
colonies, and, as a result, she has considerable commercial interests 
in them. Such a conflict of claims would tend to exacerbate the 
feelings between the two countries, and for this reason alone it 
might be undesirable for the mandates to be given up. 

In East Africa the position is somewhat less complicated, as 
Tanganyika Territory, for which we are mandatory, is separately 
administered and has its own ports and railways. Class B 
mandates permit the inclusion of the mandated territory in a 
customs union with adjoining Colonies under the control of the 
mandatory, and Tanganyika has such a union with Kenya and 
Uganda, which lie to the north. This customs union has been 
found advantageous by all three parties to it, and has undoubtedly 
lent weight to the support given to the movement in favour of a 
union of all three territories under one Governor. Fortunately, 
the British Government is not committed to this step, which 
probably would render impossible the establishing of a system of 
preferential duties in Kenya and Uganda. 

It is to be anticipated that a considerable amount of opposition 
will be raised to any proposal to exclude Tanganyika from the 
customs union, unless it can be shown conclusively that Kenya 
and Uganda will gain more by instituting a system of Imperial 
Preference than by the maintenance of the present arrangements. 
The feeling on this question was shown very clearly some two years 
ago, when a resolution was passed by the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce of East Africa in favour of the continuance of the 
Congo Basin treaties, which preclude the introduction of Preference 
in these territories, as the institution of differential duties would 
necessitate the breaking of the customs union with Tanganyika, 
whereas it was felt that the paramount interests of East Africa 
lay in the development of closer trading relations. In view of the 
change in the political situation in this country, and the decision 
by the National Government to grant free entry under the new 
general tariff to all goods of Colonial origin, it is possible that the 
commercial community in East Africa might now be prepared to 
reconsider its attitude, but it can by no means be taken for granted 
that a decision favourable to the policy of Preference would result. 

These impediments to the introduction of a preferential 
system in the East and West African territories would, of course, 
all disappear if it were possible to secure the consent of the League 
of Nations to the transfer of these mandates to class C, which 
permits the institution of preferent‘al tariffs. It is very improb- 
able, however, that an application vo the League for this purpose 
would be favourably received, as practically all members interested 
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in the trade of these territories would lose by such a change of 


On a first examination the position arising out of the series 
of treaties and conventions generally referred to as the Congo 
Basin treaties seems so inextricably confused that one may 
almost despair of Great Britain ever being able to free herself 
with a view to instituting a new era of closer collaboration with 
the vast territories, an empire in themselves, for which she is 
tutelary. Indeed, it is certain that some time must elapse 
before any action can be taken, as notice must first be given 
of our intention to terminate the present arrangements, and 
before even this preliminary step is taken it would seem desirable 
to submit the matter to some body of experts in international 
law, such as the Hague Tribunal, for an authoritative definition 
of the present position. This confusion originates in part from 
the fact that the first of these multilateral treaties contained no 
provision for denunciation, and the territories to which it referred 
were largely unexplored and not under the control of European 
Powers ; and in part from our inability to secure the adherence 
of certain countries which ratified the early treaties to a later 
convention by which they were modified. 

The treaties and conventions which contain the key to the 
situation, and with which it is proposed to deal, are the following : 
the General Act of Berlin of 1885 ; the General Act and Declara- 
tion of Brussels of 1890; the Convention between Great Britain 
and France of 1898 and Declaration of 1899; and, finally, the 
Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye of 1919. 

The General Act of Berlin stipulated that the trade of all 
nations should enjoy complete freedom in all regions forming the 
basin of the river Congo, and also in a zone lying between that 
basin and the Indian Ocean, and that all imported merchandise 
should be free from import and transit dues for a period of twenty 
years. In addition, this treaty provided for freedom of access 
to the coast and all waters of the Congo, equality of treatment of 
shipping and of traders and in the granting of concessions, 
protection of the natives, of travellers and missionaries, and the 
suppression of the slave trade. It also incorporated Acts of 
Navigation for the Congo and the Niger and a declaration relating 
to the acquisition of additional territories by the signatory 
Powers. 

The General Act and Declaration of Brussels of 1890 was 
largely concerned with the suppression of slavery, but it contained 
one article of great importance to trade which empowered all 
nations controlling territory within the treaty zone to impose 
import duties not exceeding 10 per cent. ad valorem for a period of 
fifteen years to provide revenue for this purpose. — was 

Vor. CXII—No. 665 
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made for a new conference to be called at the end of this period, 
and it was stipulated that if no conference took place the signa- 
tories would continue to be bound by the terms of the Act of 
Berlin, except that the power to levy import duties of 10 per cent. 
ad valorem was to be retained. No new conference was called in 
1905, and consequently the Act of Berlin remained in force until 
the outbreak of war in 1914, which automatically terminated it 
as between nations at war with each other, but left the position 
unchanged between signatories which remained neutral and 
between them and the belligerent Powers. 

The Treaty of Versailles provided for a conference of the 
Allied Powers and America to discuss African questions ; pre- 
sumably it was intended that this conference should elucidate 
the position of the various Powers under the pre-war treaties 
described above, which had been further complicated by the 
handing over of all ex-enemy territories to certain Allied countries 
for administration under mandate from the League of Nations. 
Actually the result of this conference, at which the Convention 
of St. Germain-en-Laye was drawn up, was to confuse still 
further an already very complicated situation. The Convention 
of St. Germain-en-Laye was signed by Great Britain and the 
Dominions, Belgium, France, Italy, Japan, Portugal, and the 
United States of America, and was duly ratified by all of them 
except America and Italy, Portugal making certain reservations 
regarding her East African territory. The signatories agreed to 
endeavour to secure the adherence of all other States controlling 
African territories, and States, members of the League, which 
were parties to the Acts of Berlin and Brussels, but no further 
ratifications were obtained, with the result that, under inter- 
national law, it may be the case that the modifications introduced 
by the Convention to these Acts should only regulate the relations 
between the signatories of the Convention, who are still bound 
by the terms of the Acts in their relations with other Powers 
which were parties to them. The countries in this category 
which ratified the Acts but not the Convention are Denmark, 
Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden and Spain. Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Turkey, ex-enemy Powers which ratified the Acts, 
are bound by the Peace Treaties to accept the Convention. 

The United States of America, as has been noted, failed to 
ratify the Convention, and as she likewise failed to ratify either 
the Act of Berlin or that of Brussels she has no rights under any 
of them, but has acquired similar rights by means of bilateral 
treaties with the various Powers controlling territory in the 
Congo zone. The Convention declares the previous treaties to be 
abrogated between those nations which are parties to it, and gives 
them complete liberty of action as to the customs tariffs to be 
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applied in their territories in the Congo zone as defined in the Act 
of Berlin, but stipulates that equality of treatment in tariffs and 
other matters shall continue. All the Powers concerned have 
utilised the liberty of action conferred by this clause and have 
imposed rates of duty higher than those permitted under the Act 
of Brussels, which, it will be remembered, stipulated that the 
maximum rate charged should be 10 per cent. ad valorem. These 
higher rates of duty are charged on the goods of all nations 
irrespective of whether they are parties to the Convention or not, 
and therefore in practice the limitation imposed by the Act of 
Brussels is ignored. The other articles of the Convention deal 
with such matters as freedom of access to the interior, of goods in 
transit, of navigation on all waterways in the area and of the Niger, 
equality of treatment in the granting of concessions and acquisi- 
tion of property, etc. No provision is made for denunciation, 
but the final article stipulates that a further conference shall 
be called at the end of ten years to introduce such modifications 
as may be considered necessary. Great Britain, having ratified 
the Convention in July 1920, could, it is assumed, have demanded 
a further conference at any time since July 1930. 

It has already been remarked that at the date of the Act of 
Berlin, which defined the Congo zone, much of the territory was 
unexplored and was not under the control of the signatories ; as a 
result, at the present time, when the whole region with the 
exception of Abyssinia is divided up amongst various European 
Powers, it is found that the line defining the zone instead of 
following territorial boundaries cuts across them in a number of 
places. The territories which are thus partly within and partly 
without the zone are French Gabon, Middle Congo and Shari- 
Chad, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland 
in the north, and Portuguese West Africa, Northern Rhodesia 
and Portuguese East Africa in the south. The Belgian Congo 
and the British territories of Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Nyasaland are all wholly within the zone. 

As might be anticipated, there has been a considerable 
variation in the interpretation of the obligations of the Convention 
by the different signatory Powers, and consequently the degree 
and manner in which it is enforced varies from territory to 
territory. Great Britain appears to have carried out her obliga- 
tions in all the territories for which she is responsible, and grants 
complete equality of treatment to the trade of all nations. In 
Northern Rhodesia, which is only partly within the Conventional 
zone, two different tariffs are in force, preference being granted 
in that part of the Colony known as the Zambesi Basin, but 
absolute equality of treatment is given to all goods consigned to 
the Congo area. In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a very small 
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part of which is in the zone, no attempt is made to comply with 
the Convention, as Egypt, which is jointly responsible with Great 
Britain for this territory, was not a party to it. 

France has adopted a similar system in her territories to that 
instituted by Great Britain in Northern Rhodesia, and has 
preferential tariffs in force outside the zone, but not within it. 
The extent to which the Convention is actually complied with in 
her territories is somewhat problematical however, as complaints 
of differentiation of one sort or another have been frequent, 
Portugal has followed the same method as France and ourselves 
as regards her West African colony, but in East Africa no attempt 
is made to comply with the article of the Convention prohibiting 
discriminatory tariffs, as she has preferential duties in force in 
the whole territory, although approximately half of it is in the 
Conventional zone. It is understood that Portugal reserved to 
herself the right to take such action when she ratified the Con- 
vention, although this was not clearly stated. Complaints have 
been numerous regarding Portugal’s non-compliance with the 
terms of the Convention, and therefore its value to British trade 
and traders in her territories is probably very limited. In the 
Belgian Congo the goods of all countries receive equal treatment 
for tariff purposes, and it would appear that the terms of the 
Convention are carried out fairly satisfactorily. Italy, as has 
been noted, failed to ratify the Convention, and she does not 
comply with its terms or with those of the previous treaties, as 
preference is accorded to Italian goods in the whole of Italian 
Somaliland, although it lies half within the Congo zone. 

It is impossible to assess with any accuracy the effects of the 
Convention and the previous treaties on the export trade of the 
Empire in the Congo Basin. Obviously, any comparison of trade 
statistics for the present time with any which could be obtained 
for the years anterior to the Act of Berlin of 1885 would be 
useless ; and no really reliable comparison can be made between 
the statistics of trade within and without the zone. In those 
territories partly within the zone the only figures available 
cover *he whole territory in each case, and Belgium does not 
possess any colony in Africa, apart from the Congo, which is 
wholly within the zone. At first sight, it might appear that a 
comparison of the trade statistics for Kenya and Uganda with 
those for Southern Rhodesia, which has a preferential tariff in 
force, would give some indication of the probable result of intro- 
ducing a similar system into these territories. Actually, such a 
comparison would be very misleading, as Southern Rhodesia has 
a customs agreement with the Union of South Africa, and, further, 
she has a much larger white population, and trade conditions 
generally are different. 
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From an examination of the statistics and other data avail- 
able, it would appear that, although the interpretation by some 
countries of their obligations under the Convention is not very 
satisfactory, yet on the whole it is probable that the trade of the 
Empire has benefited from the degree of equality and freedom 
secured in the foreign territories concerned. The foreign imports 
into the British territories covered are actually about half as great 
again as the imports from the Empire into the foreign territories 
concerned, but this is offset by the fact that our mercantile and 
shipping interests in these foreign territories greatly exceed the 
similar foreign interests in British territories. It is probable that 
the Union of South Africa, the Rhodesias, and the East African 
Colonies have benefited considerably from the freedom of trade 
in the Belgian Congo, where they have developed a market of 
some importance. This, if existing conditions are maintained, 
may be expected to increase with the development of the country, 
but would be endangered by a denunciation of the Convention, 
leaving Belgium free to impose discriminatory tariffs. In British 
East Africa India has secured an important share of the cotton 
textile trade, but latterly both she and ourselves have found 
Japanese competition increasingly difficult to meet. India, 
therefore, would doubtless welcome a change of régime which 
would give her goods a preference in this market, and presumably 
would be prepared to make some return by granting preferences 
to Empire goods. 

In view of the circumstances surrounding the original treaties 
and the present Convention, it is evidently necessary and desirable 
that action should be taken at as early a date as possible to 
clarify the somewhat ambiguous situation that now exists. The 
opportunity to discuss the question in its relation to the trade of 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and India will occur at Ottawa, 
provided the Imperial Government representatives are in a posi- 
tion to put forward definite proposals, and to define the extent of 
our commitments under international law. Probably no British 
country would wish to see the whole Convention abrogated, as its 
provisions for freedom of trade, of settlement, of access to the 
interior, etc., are of value, even though not as fully observed as is 
desirable ; further, the obligations imposed on all signatories to 
protect and develop the native population are of the greatest 
importance and could not be denounced by Great Britain without 
great loss of prestige, since she has always led the way in the 
introduction of measures to improve the lot of the natives in such 
undeveloped territories. 

Enough has been said to prove that the existing situation is 
unsatisfactory. We are uncertain of our position under the old 
treaties, the terms of the post-war Convention are not fully 
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carried out by some countries and are ignored by others, and we 
are unable to introduce any preferential system in our own 
Colonies and Protectorates. In the circumstances, therefore, it 
would seem desirable that, having ascertained our position under 
international law and secured the agreement of all parts of the 
Empire interested in trade with these territories, we should 
demand a new conference, to which all signatories of the Act of 
Berlin should be invited, and endeavour to secure agreement 
to—(a) a redrawing of the line defining the Congo Basin in order 
to make it follow existing boundaries and thus include territories 
now only partly within it ; (b) a definition of all articles of the 
Convention providing for freedom of trade ; and (c) a cancellation 
of the article restricting the rights of territorial Powers in the 
matter of customs duties. Provided such a general agreement 
could be secured, we could, no doubt, enter into some special 
arrangement with Belgium to protect the interests of those parts 
of the Empire concerned in the trade with the Congo, and, if 
necessary, with other Powers regarding their territories. 

Finally, there are the Convention between Great Britain and 
France of 1898 and the Declaration of 1899. The Convention 
and Declaration are largely concerned with the delimitation of 
the possessions and spheres of influence of the two Powers to 
the east and west of the Niger, but in addition provide for 
equality of treatment by each signatory to the other in all matters 
of river navigation, commerce, and of tariffs and fiscal treatment 
and taxes of all kinds. Subject to this condition, the contracting 
Powers are free to impose taxation and tariffs at any level which 
may be considered suitable to their territories. Fortunately, 
unlike the other treaties, provision is made for denunciation 
of the article granting equality of treatment. This article was 
to remain in force for a period of thirty years, which actually 
expired on June 13, 1928, and since that date the signatories have 
been free to denounce it on giving twelve months’ notice. The 
territories affected by the original Convention are Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast, belonging to Great Britain, and the Ivory Coast and 
Dahomey, belonging to France. The Declaration of the following 
year extended the area to which the article providing for equality 
of treatment should apply, so as to include part of French Military 
Chad Territory and the whole of Shari-Chad (the latter, it will be 
remembered, was only partly covered by the Act of Berlin and 
subsequent treaties), and that part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
to the west of the Upper Nile between the 5th parallel and 14° 20’ 
parallel of north latitude. 

The Convention and Declaration have been of undoubted 
benefit to the trade of Great Britain in the French territories in 
question, and therefore at first sight it might not appear that, on 
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commercial grounds, there is any case for denunciation. It is 
very probable, however, that if steps are taken to alter and 
modify the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye, France may 
decide, at the same time, to recover freedom of action in these 
territories. Furthermore, our position is not as favourable as 
might at first appear to be the case, as under the most-favoured- 
nation clause of most of our commercial treaties we have to give 
similar treatment to the trade of other nations in the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria to that granted to France under the Convention. 
Approximately one-third of the import trade of the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria is enjoyed at present by foreign nations other than 
France, whose share is comparatively unimportant, and therefore 
it would be to the advantage of British trade if a preferential 
system could be introduced which would leave our Convention 
with that country undisturbed. To enable this to be done it 
would be necessary either to denounce all our trade treaties 
containing a most-favoured-nation clause applying to these 
Colonies in addition to the United Kingdom, which would appear 
to be the case in the majority of them, or to endeavour to secure 
the agreement of all countries with which we have such treaties 
to the exclusion of these Colonies from the operation of this clause. 
Should action be taken on these lines, it would obviously be 
advantageous if France would take steps simultaneously to free 
herself from any treaties under which the equality of treatment 
granted to British trade under the Convention has to be given to 
the trade of other foreign countries. 

If in this article too much stress appears to have been laid on 
the difficulties to be overcome before a system of Empire Prefer- 
ence can be introduced in our African territories, it is probably 
due to a natural reaction to much of the propaganda carried on 
in recent months in favour of what is loosely called by such names 
as Empire Free Trade. Some of the leaders of this movement 
seem to imagine that at the mere waving of the wand of the orator 
an immediate transformation of our relations with the other 
parts of the Empire can be obtained ; would it were so, but as it 
is not, it is better that we do not delude ourselves into imagining 
the task ahead is an easy one. The obstacles to be overcome are 
great, but the ideal to be achieved is greater. 

M. J. Watt. 
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PERSIA AT THE CROSSROADS 


OF all Eastern countries there is not one that has moved more 
rapidly, during the last few years, than Persia. Whether in the 
happiest direction is another matter. Time will show. Mean- 
while she has caught the fever of Democracy, with the result that 
Progress—in other words, movement, change, experiment—is the 
order ofthe day. If evidence of the fact is needed, a journey from 
Bagdad to Teheran is all that is necessary. Twenty years ago the 
road was only passable in fine weather—a dilapidated victoria the 
best conveyance and a ramshackle inn the only placein which to find 
a shelter. As for Teheran, the capital, with its medieval entrance 
gates, ancient buildings and motley crowds, never was there a 
more fascinating Oriental city. But these ‘former things have 
passed away.’ To begin with, a broad and well-kept road—and 
there are others—connects the north Iraq frontier with Teheran, 
along which motor cars pass continually at all seasons of the year. 
Lorries filled with every conceivable description of merchandise 
have practically ousted the camel caravan, and in the several 
towns passed through the inn has brought forth an hotel which, 
if not the acme of comfort, is a paradise compared with the khan, 
or caravanserai, where men and beasts used to be huddled together 
within a closed wall. And never has any town in so short a space 
of time been so transformed as Teheran ; and the process is not 
yet finished. Entirely replanned, the historic gateways and old 
palaces are fast disappearing ; whole districts are being levelled 
to the ground, and a network of thoroughfares as broad as the 
Great West Road are replacing the narrow streets. And that is 
by no means all. The very inhabitants themselves seem bent on 
struggling from the chrysalis stage, for the women are no longer 
veiled ; whilst the men, with scarcely a murmur, have welcomed 
the law compelling them to wear European clothes. 

It is queer reasoning, but Eastern nations, bent on democratic 
government, are firmly convinced that a change of clothes will 
inevitably result in a change of character! And for all these 
innovations and reforms the Shah is mainly responsible, for of the 
many occupants of the peacock throne he alone has dared to cut 


adrift from the past. A man of great resource and courage, 
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Reza Khan Pehlevi attracted those of the same fabric as himself, 
whilst his iron will has crushed opposition and moulded the weak. 
But over and above all, a product of the masses devoid of posses- 
sions, he was free of the load of unpopularity, and later aversion, 
that weighted his royal predecessor. And so it has come to pass 
that an unknown figure, once a soldier in the imperial army, rules 
the land of Cyrus to-day as ‘ King of Kings.’ 

Never was there a more retiring or modest potentate ; self- 
advertisement—the craze of the West—ostentation, and public 
applause interest him not at all. Thus, instead of occupying 
the great palace in Teheran where for generations the Shahs of 
Persia have taken up their abode, a small, unpretentious villa 
satisfies the needs and desires of one who rules in their stead. 
No doubt the head ‘ that wears a crown’ lies uneasy, but when 
the diadem belongs to another the trouble is intensified. In the 
circumstances, therefore, the first care of the new Shah was to 
square accounts with the army. Very wisely, he was not long 
about it, for here was his spear-head. Arrears of pay, bad food 
and worse clothing, to say nothing of revolutionaries in the higher 
command, are not the best ingredients out of which to mould a 
dependable force. Indeed, if the late Shah had realised this and 
taken the trouble to correct the many abuses he might have saved 
his throne. His successor took no risks ; cost what it might, the 
army must be satisfied and well looked after. Within a few weeks, 
therefore, of the coup d'état the troops acclaimed him to a man— 
grateful for favours received and more to come! They have not 
been disappointed. And so it happens that to-day some 40,000 
men are prepared to stand by him in any emergency. Instead 
of the old system whereby the entire command was concen- 
trated at Teheran, the country is now divided up into four 
military districts, each with a tried general loyal to the new 
régime and entrusted with the fullest powers. So far everything 
has gone well ; the machine, kept well greased, is turning out an 
armed policeman of an excellent type. Anything else in so short 
a time was not to be expected, for, although a Persian has the 
makings of a good soldier, the perfect article is not fashioned in a 
day, neither are officers with ability or experience. Discipline, 
too, is not a matter of quick growth. To arrive at the desired end 
the entire army needed reorganising and, what is more, popu- 
larising. ‘ My regiments,’ said a former shah, ‘ are excellent, and, 
better still, though they have been three years without a fraction 
of pay, they never ask for arrears.’ So long, however, as it is 
merely a question of maintaining law and order, the existing army 
is good enough ; given time, it will undoubtedly become a fighting 
force. Meanwhile a possible external enemy is the only danger , 
and until Reza Shah is strong enough to cope with any such 
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emergency Persia’s independence is at stake, not to mention his 
own throne. 

If an iron hand alone was necessary, there is nothing to fear ; 
the Bakhtiari have learnt that. A collection of tribes occupying 
the mountainous district of Southern Persia, they have always 
been a national menace. Independent, courageous, lawless, and 
almost inaccessible in their eerie abodes, they snapped their 
fingers at Governments, recruiting agents and tax-collectors, 
defiant in their splendid isolation. Finding them difficult to 
subdue, successive shahs have been content with a nominal 
sovereignty—to accept, as it were, an imperium in imperio. Such 
a state of affairs, however, was not at all to the taste of Reza 
Shah ; the Bakhtiaris must acknowledge his undivided authority, 
and he set to work to make them. But there are other ways of 
killing a cat than by hanging: punitive expeditions are costly as 
well as too prolonged ; he would try fairer means. Accordingly, 
ingratiating himself with the most important chiefs, he mediated 
in their tribal quarrels, invited them to Teheran, and asked their 
help in affairs of state. Several were given positions in the army, 
others were appointed governors of districts, with the result that 
not only have the wings of these stormy petrels been clipped, but 
they no longer fly in the face of authority. Here, again, Reza 
Shah by craft and diplomacy has succeeded where his prede- 
cessors failed. Occasionally, it is true, there is in some outlying 
village an effervescence of independence or a feudal quarrel. But 
such incidents only further the Shah’s policy and allow a tighten- 
ing of his grip, for, the disturbance quelled, the troops occupy the 
district and exact a crushing tribute from the wealthy landlords. 
Could any surer method of acquisitive penetration possibly be 
devised ? Rightly pursued, the policy is sound ; the danger is 
in the overdoing, for, unless organised government can offer some- 
thing better than Western ideals and assured taxation, there may 
be a general revolt, and the last state will be worse than the first. 
So far, however, all is well. The country is being opened up, 
travel is becoming safe, industry is being encouraged. Not that 
there is any export trade at present, the handiwork of the 
Bakhtiari being confined to their own requirements. But for 
centuries past carpet-making has been the principal occupation 
of the women, and might very well be developed, for the texture, 
design and colours are very pleasing. Incidentally, the coarse 
fabric they weave, from goats’ hair, with which to cover their 
tents, is the sackcloth one reads of in the Bible. 

But to revert to the Shah’s policy as regards Persia in general. 
To westernise the country thoroughly the will of the people—to 
be gauged by a counting of heads—was essential, and, the calcula- 
tion made, ‘ peace and happiness, truth and justice ’ were sure to 
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follow. There is one refreshing characteristic about the Eastern 
—when he does move, he moves quickly. There is no pause when 
once he is set going; no half-way house. It is all or nothing. 
And so it happened that, popular government decided upon, a 
majliss, or parliament, was set up, and in a twinkling despotism 
made way for manhood suffrage. What took England centuries 
to arrive at, Persia acquired in a few days. Asa matter of fact, 
things are not quite what they seem, for the vast majority of the 
electors, knowing and caring nothing about votes or representa- 
tive government, are still content to abide by the will of Allah. 
And so it has come about that the ordinary member, regarded 
with indifference by his constituents, goes his own way ; the 
business of the country is in the hands of a chosen few, and Reza 
Shah, alone and supreme, rules the roost. Democracy in Persia 
is really a huge fraud. But, strange to say, no one is in the least 
troubled by the fact—‘the caravan goes on.’ The truth is 
that Persia, unlike many another nation, had no delusions as 
to the blessings of popular government, either through lack of 
imagination or ignorance. A ruler, one who could maintain law 
andorder, ensure justice and help the trader, great and small, was 
all that men wanted, though by what brand of government this 
could be arrived at was a matter of complete indifference. Before 
Reza Shah’s coming the country was in the slough of despond. 
Discontent, corruption, and penury were not only the common lot, 
but generally accepted as a national birthright. With the passing 
of the old régime, however, an entirely new prospect has been 
opened up—whether illusory or real it is unnecessary to discuss. 
But if nothing else results, the present ‘ King of Kings’ can 
at least lay the flattering unction to his soul that the people 
are thankful for a stable Government, and realise that their lot 
is happier and more prosperous than it has been for many 
generations. 

But indifference, contentment, resignation, or whatever one 
likes to call it, is really the rockbottom cause of most of the 
country’s troubles. Here is a truly Eastern defect ; the leopard 
has a liking for its spots. The question is, will even the deter- 
mination, energy, and reforming zeal of Reza Shah be able to 
uproot the trees of immemorial custom? For instance, as 
regards trade, the ordinary Persian hardly dreams of the possi- 
bility of becoming rich. So long as he can make two ends meet, 
he is content and expects nothing more. Indeed, the amassing 
of wealth runs counter to his religious teaching ; the precepts of 
Mahomet still hold good with the masses. Again, if Persia is to 
be developed, capital is necessary. But how is this to be obtained ? 
The Shah, having set his face against foreign loans and concessions, 
is relying upon money being found in the country. It so happens, 
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however, that the wealthier classes, who have been bitten more 
than once, are not inclined, anyhow for the moment, to embark 
on any industrial scheme that necessitates a big outlay. Develop- 
ment, therefore, in that direction is at a standstill, and will remain 
so until confidence in the Government, too often predatory in its 
actions, is firmly established. At present the one and only sound 
venture is the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. Owned and managed 
entirely by Europeans, some 30,000 Persians are regularly 
employed, as hard-working, reliable, and content as are to be 
found anywhere. The annual wage-bill alone exceeds £2,000,000, 
whilst in addition the Government draws over {1,000,000 a year 
in royalties. Granted, therefore, the necessary capital, there is 
no reason why other natural resources—and there are many— 
should not be developed as successfully. But that is not going 
to be done without knowledge, skill and experience, which will 
take long years to acquire. Until, therefore, Persia has learnt 
her industrial lesson, she would do well to develop her agricultural 
resources ; for herein lies her real economic future. Even in this 
respect expert advice will be necessary ; for land improvement, 
irrigation, cultivation—in short, up-to-date methods of farming 
and cattle-breeding—are quite unknown. 

One industry Persia may rightly claim as her own—carpet- 
making. But here, again, if it is to be developed, the hand-loom 
will have to make way for machinery, which, again, means 
capital, or her trade will be filched by some more enterprising 
competitor. But whatever the future has in store will be the 
sooner achieved by improved means of communication. Before 
the war there was not a well-laid road in the country ; to-day 
there are over 6000 miles by which one can motor in comparative 
comfort. And the work is being extended. Repairs are the 
great difficulty ; for there is a lingering idea that once a road 
always a road, no matter what the traffic! Nevertheless, the tax 
paid by those who use these roads, principally motorists, not only 
increased the national revenue last year by £700,000, but has done 
more than anything else to develop the country. With such 
satisfactory results and an increasing income, the natural course 
would have been to have extended the system until every village 
was connected up with the main arteries of commerce. Soon 
after the war, however, in order to be less dependent on trade 
with Russia, a policy of railway construction was decided upon 
and a line projected from Teheran southwards to the Persian 
Gulf. Unfortunately, in spite of contrary advice, the Government 
entrusted the scheme to two syndicates—a German group, that 
was given a contract for a trial section, in the north, and an 
American group, with British and French interests, under similar 
conditions in the south. At the outset all went well, but, owing 
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to a difference of opinion with Teheran as to payment for work 
done, the contracts were cancelled ; but not before a considerable 
amount of money had been spent and probably lost, for so far a 
claim for reimbursement has met with no success. Whether the 
debt will eventually be honoured remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
having ruled out all foreign capital and assistance, Persia has 
decided to carry on the work herself. That a completed line will 
take twenty years is the pious hope of optimists ; that the cost 
will treble the original estimate is certain ; but that it can ever 
be made to pay at all is a question that, oddly enough, troubles 
noone. As the principal articles sent by rail to the Gulf would be 
timber and rice, the chances are that it will prove a dead loss ; 
for it is hardly possible that such commodities could compete suc- 
cessfully in any distant market, The day may come when Persia 
will have something of more value to export, and a railway then 
will be essential, As things are, however, even if the country was 
a network of lines, the commercial advantage would be md. 

Two considerations, and two only, have hurried the venture— 
display and strategy. A civilised country dependent upon road 
transport was an anachronism. Westernisation and railways are 
inseparable, and Persia was determined to be in the fashion. 
Whether or no passengers or merchandise would be forthcoming 
was beside the mark ; all that mattered was to construct a line 
from somewhere to somewhere else. From the strategic point of 
view there is certainly more to be said, for internal disorders and 
unruly tribes must be dealt with. To this extent, therefore, 
a railway from north to south would be useful. But, oddly 
enough, those in authority have never looked further ahead and 
realised the importance of an eventual linking up with the Iraq line 
at Basrah. Here is a sound commercial proposition, for if Persia 
has any hidden resources—and she maintains that she has— 
Europe will be brought within easy and profitable trading dis- 
tance. Until that time arrives, however, her nearest and second 
biggest market is Russia. But here she deals with a dangerous 
customer, whose agents, as ruthless as they are determined, 
exercise a stranglehold wherever they set foot. And Persia is 
fully alive to the fact and would like to be free. But it is not so 
easy ; the snare has been well laid. Thus traders, subsidised 
from Moscow, sell their wares at prices that defy competition ; 
dumping, too, is practised on a vast scale. On the other hand, the 
Persian merchant who crosses the frontier is compelled to accept 
90 per cent. payment in goods and not,more than 10 per cent. in 
cash. In short, the Soviet authorities ‘ rig’ the market and fix 
prices to their own advantage. With the dice loaded in this way 
Russian importers sweep the board, and that to the slow ruin of 
Persian producers. As an example of peaceful penetration this is 
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certainly the most up to date and at the same time the most 
difficult to resist. If Persia was strong politically she might turn 
the tables, or at least hold her own. As it is, she must bow to the 
inevitable and watch the ruthless exploitation of her resources 
without being able to raise a finger. And yet, despite this, the 
curious anomaly arises that, whereas bankruptcy is a world 
trouble to-day, Persia is not only solvent, but far better off 
financially than most nations! It was said by Canning that next 
to facts, figures were even more fallacious. But, however that 
may be, measured by the accepted standard of trade returns, 
her position is undoubtedly sound. To begin with, she has prac- 
tically no national debt or foreign loans; her annual budgets 
are regularly balanced and taxes are low. As to trade, it is on the 
increase, if—and it is a big reservation—the receipts from the 
oil industry are taken into account. Whether or no the country, 
as a whole, is more prosperous or contented is another matter. 
There is certainly no outward sign that this is so, but as the vast 
majority of the population never move further afield than the 
next village or town there is nothing to encourage a different or a 
better standard of living. As regards taxation, although the screw 
has not been long turning, once it begins there is no saying when 
it will stop. So far there is little to complain of. Still, if the 
Shah’s policy of westernisation is to be carried through, more 
money will be needed and the peasants, who form the bulk of the 
population, will have to pay the piper—and that for a tune that 
only those in authority really want to listen to. 

So much for the internal affairs of the country. But there 
is another equally important aspect of national life—namely, 
Persia’s relations with foreign Powers. With her neighbour 
towards the east, Afghanistan, she is on the best of terms, and, 
as there is no clashing of interests or frontier disputes, things are 
likely to remain so. To the west there is Iraq, with whom peace 
is all-important, for the one reason, if for no other, that here is the 
main thoroughfare to Europe. As to Turkey, it would be hard 
to find any serious cause for trouble, except possibly towards 
Kurdestan, which is always a seething pot but seldom overboils. 
The Gulf and Baluchistan complete the square, and, as British 
influence is paramount in both, if trouble should ever arise Persia 
will only have herself to blame. 

When all is said and done there is only one danger spot—her 
northern frontier. History relates that Peter the Great in his 
will urged Russia never to take her eyes off the sea, for in that 
sphere lay her greatness. Accordingly Russian policy is, and 
always has been, in the direction of the ocean. But she must have 
an ice-free port. For centuries her gaze was fixed on Europe, 
where by force of arms she hoped to attain her end. But her 
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efforts were doomed to failure ; the Great Powers, and England 
in particular, were always the stumbling-block. Only of late 
years in the Far East has her dream been in any way gratified. 
There she has found an outlet ; but of how little advantage! In 
Central Asia, however, there was still a possibility of success, and 
the way led through Persia. Accordingly her every effort was 
shaped in that direction. But she must move warily. By way, 
therefore, of disguising her intentions a new policy was adopted. 
Instead of penetration by force—that should come later—pene- 
tration by trade was the order of the day, and with a determi- 
nation that. has never flagged, and which has become more 
aggressive with time, Russia pursued her course. By fair means 
and the reverse she has succeeded in monopolising the trade of the 
northern provinces, and is now overrunning the south ; exploita- 
tion on a more extended scale will follow in due course. Then, 
having firmly established her economic position, some excuse will 
be found to pick a quarrel, and if opposition is offered she will 
back her pretentions by an occupation of territory. When that 
day arrives it will not be long before Persia becomes a Soviet 
protectorate with the Gulf as a coast-line and India a passable 
frontier. The march of events is as sure as that of the seasons, 
and Reza Shah is fully alive to the fact, but until he possesses an 
army that can enforce respect matters will go from bad to worse. 
And not for the first time has Persia been a pawn in the Russian 
game ; England, however, has always been at hand to preserve 
her integrity, for unaided and alone she would long ago have been 
absorbed in the Russian Empire. 

To-day Persia’s mistrust and dislike of foreign Powers is 
quite as apparent as it is real. But why should England be 
included in the anathema? If ever a nation deserved well at her 
hands, we can at least claim a measure of gratitude. Owing to 
our initiative her great petroleum resources were discovered and 
developed: when it has been a question of a loan, we have 
treated her even better than our Colonies ; the telegraph system, 
that connects her with the outside world, was the result of British 
enterprise ; the first bank to be established in the country was 
founded and managed by Englishmen. Moreover, within recent 
years we have linked her up with an air route of which she can take 
the fullest advantage. And all this without her subscribing the 
fraction of a kran. And how would her traders have fared in the 
Gulf but for British warships? We police the waters and, by 
preventing piracy, commerce is uninterrupted. Again, during 
the late war we patrolled her northern frontier, constructed roads 
at a cost of several millions, and trained and equipped a military 
force for her own defence. In short, England has always safe- 
guarded and furthered her interests in every possible way. That 
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is not to say that our efforts were entirely altruistic ; international 
relations are invariably backed by something more than goodwill. 
But in view of the fact that we have always respected her political 
independence and obliged others to do so, and further have never 
ceased to advance her position as an Eastern Power, we surely 
have a right to expect more favour and consideration than those 
who exploit her simply and solely for their own ends. 

And yet how do matters stand? There is hardly a British 
enterprise that has not been subjected during the last few years 
to some petty annoyance or added restriction. In the case of the 
Indo-Eastern Telegraph Company, as also the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, the position ultimately became so im- 
possible that it was decided to hand over both to the Persian 
Government. The Imperial Bank, too, has been deprived of 
many of its rights and privileges ; whilst the Airways Concession 
is unlikely to be renewed on the score that the machines may be 
used for war purposes! There are also several monetary claims 
long outstanding ; agreements entered into that have never been 
carried out—in short, questions affecting international harmony, 
which the Persian Government seems bent on destroying. It is 
a small matter, but, as an indication of goodwill, surely the 
Persian Exhibition recently held in London is sufficient proof. 
There were no ulterior motives ; no question of a quid pro quo or 
financial profit. The sole object was to stimulate interest in an 
historic nation through the channels of art. And in that respect 
nothing could have been more successful, for, quite apart from 
admiration of the treasures collected, the minds and thoughts 
of many thousands in England have been centred in a country 
of which they would like to know and see more. Could the stage 
be better set for mutual understanding and friendship ? 

In the Far East the drums are beating to arms, which, unless 
the League of Nations can silence them, will be heard in other 
lands. Central Asia, with its warring nationalities always rest- 
less, may at any moment be in a ferment. Then will be Russia’s 
opportunity, for the Shah’s army will be no match for the forces 
of the Soviet. Rather than risk a quarrel Persia may agree to 
satisfy every demand of her arrogant neighbour. In the deplor 
able event of hostilities, unaided and alone she can never ride out 
the storm. Will she, as has so often happened in the past, appeal 
to England ? The answer will depend upon many circumstances. 
But if it should be decided that, our main interests being centred 
in the Gulf, intervention further afield is not to be expected, she 
will then realise the loss of an ally always ready in the past to 
ensure her independence. 

T. Comyn-Piatr. 
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BREAKING UP THE ATOM 


Dr. J. D. Cockcrort’s and Dr. E. T. S. Walton’s successful 
construction and operation of an electrical apparatus which will 
disintegrate atoms is a brilliant contribution to science. They have 
invented a powerful new technique for the investigation of the 
structure and properties of atoms, and incidentally they have 
shown for the first time how matter may be transformed into 
energy through the operation of a humanly constructed machine. 
Hitherto this has been done only with the assistance of naturally 
radioactive substances. As the earth contains little of these, 
there was no prospect of the energy of matter becoming available 
from the utilisation of them as part of an energy-releasing appa- 
tatus. Cockcroft and Walton have shown how some of the energy 
of matter may be obtained without using radioactive substances. 
The quantities of energy obtained in their experiments by the 
transformation of matter are very small, and very much smaller 
than the energy required to operate the apparatus. There is 
no early prospect of energy being obtained from matter for 
industrial purposes, but the work of Cockcroft and Walton is 
an important contribution to this end, which may be achieved in 
the future. Applied scientists wish to discover a source of energy 
infinitely richer than the combustion of coal or the kinetic energy 
of falling water, and the enormous quantities of energy fastened 
up as packets of matter are the object of their consideration. 
The energy of the stars almost certainly is derived from the 
transformation of matter into energy—by the annihilation of 
mass, as the astrophysicist says. Cockcroft and Walton are the 
first to have constructed a machine which will (though as yet only 
on an infinitesimal scale) imitate one of the activities which occur 
inside a star—namely, that particular stellar activity which 
enables mass to be transformed into energy. In the star mass is 
transformed into energy in the form of light. In Cockcroft’s and 
Walton’s apparatus mass is transformed into energy in the form 
of the energy of motion of flying atoms of helium. 

These young physicists must experience an extraordinary 
elation when they reflect that the main line of man’s struggle 
with Nature passes directly — them. They stand “ the 
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point in evolution before which 'man did not know how to release 
atomic energy by machines of his own construction, and after 
which man is in possession of this knowledge. Cesar himself 
was not more fortunate in his destiny. Cockcroft and Walton 
have, of course, had the fortune to be near the main line of evolu- 
tion during a very progressive period, and have had the ability to 
apply the results of many recent advances to the solving of a 
great problem that had become ripe for solution. Others have 
solved problems of equal difficulty though not of equal moment. 
Einstein has remarked on his own good fortune in happening to 
be at hand when certain major problems in the theory of mechanics 
had become ready to be solved. His own contribution was not 
in itself greater than those of a number of others, but its effects 
appeared to be more momentous because it was the final step 
which enabled the climbers to see over the top of a great intel- 
lectual obstruction. 

The branch of physics to which Cockcroft and Walton have 
made so imporiant a contribution is not marked by any definite 
beginning. Atomic physics slowly crystallised out of the atomic 
philosophy of the Greeks, or even the anonymous atomistic 
speculators who preceded them. For twenty centuries the 
concept of atoms was fitfully used by natural philosophers to 
assist in the interpretation of natural phenomena. During that 
period it was useful as a theoretical rather than an experimental 
notion. Experimenters such as Robert Boyle employed the idea 
of atoms in order to interpret the properties of gases, but they 
did not use sufficiently precise atomic ideas to lead to new know- 
ledge. Their atomic theories only made what happened seem 
reasonable and did not advance knowledge, so their conceptions 
of the atom were speculative, and not much developed beyond 
those of which Lucretius wrote so splendidly. Such seventeenth- 
century experimental physiologists as John Mayow, a fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, ascribed the ability of air to support 
life and combustion to ‘ nitro-aerial particles ’ obtainable from air 
or nitre. These ‘ nitro-aerial particles’ were a remarkable pre- 
vision of oxygen atoms. The advance from speculation to 
verification in the use of the concept of atoms was immensely 
hastened by Newton. He developed a science of mechanics 
which enabled the behaviour of ‘ particles’ to be calculated 
exactly. The ‘ particles’ of Newtonian mechanics had as little 
experimental reality as the ‘atoms’ of Lucretius, but as they 
enabled a multitude of correct predictions of the behaviour 
of moving bodies on and off the earth to be made, scientists began 
unconsciously to believe in atoms as a reality of Nature and not 
merely a valuable intellectual concept for interpreting natural 
phenomena. 
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Newton’s free use of ‘the concept of particles caused a large 
increase in the belief in the reality of atoms, though there was little 
more experimental evidence for their existence at the end than 
at the beginning of his period. 

John Dalton was the first to use the concept of atoms as a 
guide to new knowledge, as well as an interpretation of old know- 
ledge. His use of the concept to explain the properties of gases 
and of the laws of chemical combination of substances was an 
immense stimulus to experiment. His atoms helped chemists 
to visualise what happened in chemical combination. Their 
mathematical properties were of the simplest arithmetical kind, 
and they were therefore free from the mathematically elegant 
insubstantiality of Newtonian particles. Dalton’s atoms were 
specially attractive to the non-mathematical minds of chemists. 
But within two generations the Daltonian concept of atoms had 
evolved in the direction of mathematical complication. Clerk- 
Maxwell and others applied the laws of statistics to collocations 
of elastic particles and deduced the probable properties of such 
collocations of particles. The size and speed of movement of the 
atoms in gases were calculated by the laws of statistics. By this 
time the properties of the average atom were becoming much 
better known. There is a fundamental difference between the 
concept of any particular atom and the average atom. When the 
concept of anything is deduced by averages it necessarily lacks all 
those features obliterated by the process of averaging. I believe 
the development of the statistical theory of atoms hindered the 
operation of the imagination in trying to think exactly what an 
atom was like. It was easier to stop thinking of this and to turn 
to the machine of mathematical statistics and by turning the 
mathematical handle to hope to learn more about atoms without 
imaginative conceptual effort. Thus the tendency to conceive 
atoms as indivisible units became steadily harder during the course 
of the nineteenth century, as the statisticians tended more and 
more to obliterate the conceptual individuality of atoms. Bycon- 
centrating on the statistical properties of atoms physicists tended to 
ignore the structural properties of atoms, as statistical economists 
tend to ignore the personalities of men in favour of the featureless 
statistical man. This tendency much increased the intellectual 
difficulties confronting the creators of modern atomic physics. 

The germ of modern theories of atomic disintegration may be 
found in a famous paper on the dissociation of chemical molecules 
published by Sir. J. J. Thomson nearly fifty years ago—in 1883. 
He discussed the electrical properties of molecules which disso- 
ciated into atoms when subjected to heat. The ideas developed 
in this work were adopted later to explain the phienomenon of the 
ionisation of gases. When gases are ionised they will conduct 
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electricity. The study of the discharge of electricity through 
gases led to the discovery of the electron. All gases were found 
to produce electrons under suitable conditions, so electrons were 
deduced to be a constituent of all atoms. When atoms were 
made to produce electrons they were, strictly speaking, dis- 
integrated. The ordinary atom, which is the atom as conceived 
by Dalton, was supposed to be a final undifferentiated unit. 
When J. J. Thomson showed that electrons could be detached 
from atoms he had disintegrated the Daltonian atom. But this 
phenomenon, which was the explanation of ionisation, was too 
slight and temporary in its effects to be described as a disintegra- 
tion according to the meaning of the word as used to-day. A 
normal hydrogen atom such as one might find in the gas from a 
gas-stove is now known to contain one electron and one proton as 
sole constituents. If subjected to electrical tension it may split 
into an electron and a proton. But if the tension is removed the 
electron and proton soon come together again and reconstitute a 
normal atom. Ionisation is a very mild and temporary form of 
disintegration which merely detaches electrons from the outside 
of the atom. When the ionising force is removed the atom is 
re-formed and reassumes its old character. 

When an atom is disintegrated in the present-day sense of the 
term it undergoes a change of quite a different order. The matter 
in the atom is divided or combined into units which prove to be 
other sorts of atoms, and indeed some of the matter may actually 
be transformed into radiation or other forms of energy. The 
explanation of the difference between the mild and temporary 
disintegrations known as ionisation and the violent, permanent 
disintegrations to which the term ‘ atomic disintegration ’ is now 
exclusively applied was first clarified by Rutherford when he 
suggested his nuclear conception of the atom. He was the first 
to recognise fully that radioactivity was due to a natural disinte- 
gration of atoms which was of a character very much more 
violent and more permanent than the temporary changes of 
ionisation. He therefore ascribed radioactive phenomena to a 
part of the atom quite different from that responsible for ionisa- 
tion. As the ionisation of atoms was due to the detachment of 
electrons which bear a charge of negative electricity, the seat of 
the profound changes of radioactive disintegrations was to be 
sought in the part of the atom which contained the positive 
electricity. Ionisation was concerned with negative electricity ; 
radioactive disintegration with positive electricity. Hence the 
great question of early twentieth-century physics: Where and in 
what shape is the positive electricity in an atom? Rutherford 
found the answer. By shooting atomic particles at atoms and 
seeing how they rebounded he deduced that all of the positive 
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electricity in an atom is concentrated almost at a point in the 
centre. He named this concentration the nucleus. The outer 
parts of the atom were occupied by electrons. The explanation 
of the transitory nature of ionisation followed immediately from 
this conception. Ionisation was due to the detachment of 
electrons held comparatively loosely in the outer parts of the 
atom. The profound changes of radioactive disintegration were 
due to changes in the nucleus. As the nucleus was very small 
and with a considerable electrical charge of several units it was 
difficult to get at. If some cosmical being beyond the solar 
system flung a small star at it, he would more probably score an 
outer than a bull’s eye—that is, his star would more probably hit 
one of the group of planets than the relatively small central sun. 
If he knocked off one of the planets he would not cause a very 
great change in the solar system, but if his star hit and disinte- 
grated the sun, the solar system would be profoundly changed. 
As the chemistry of atoms—that is, the way in which they 
combine together—depends on the way in which their outer parts 
fit into each other, chemistry is a function of the outer parts of 
atoms. If the nucleus of an atom could be changed without 
changing the outer parts, the chemistry of this atom would 
remain the same as before. 

This phenomenon is known, and indeed is the explanation of 
the odd relations between the masses of atoms of many substances 
as determined by chemists. For instance, the atoms of the gas 
chlorine are known to be 35:5 times the mass of a hydrogen atom. 
This is due, it appears, to the fact that chlorine gas contains two 
sorts of atoms, one consisting of mass of exactly thirty-five units 
and the other of thirty-seven. These two sorts are mixed in a 
proportion which gives the number 35-5 determined by the 
chemist. Thus the statistical approach of the chemist who 
deals only with millions of atoms at a time had (necessarily) not 
suggested that atoms which had the chemical properties of 
chlorine might not necessarily have the same mass. Atoms of 
different masses may have identical chemical properties. The 
chemical properties depend on the number of electrons in the 
outer parts of the atom. As the electrical charge of an atom as a 
whole is zero, the nucleus must contain as much positive electricity 
as the amount of negative electricity borne by the outer electrons. 
As each electron carries a unit charge, the number of units of 
positive electricity in the nucleus must equal the number of 
electrons in the outer part of the atom. Now the nucleus may 
consist of a combination of positive and negative units of elec- 
tricity, with the number of positive units predominating. So 
long as the difference between the number of positive and negative 
units remains the same, the total positive charge on the nucleus 
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remains the same, and the chemical properties of the atom may 
remain the same. For instance, one kind of chlorine atomic 
nucleus contains thirty-five positive units or protons and eighteen 
negative units or electrons, leaving a positive charge of seventeen 
units. The other kind of chlorine atom contains thirty-seven 
protons and twenty electrons, leaving the same nuclear charge of 
seventeen units. But the masses are as 35 : 37, as the mass of 
the protons makes up nearly the whole of the mass of the nucleus. 
In order to transform an atom of one element into an atom 
of another element the size of the charge of positive electricity 
on its nucleus must be changed. This happens naturally in 
radioactive substances. Their atomic nuclei explode, with the 
emission of particles or rays and a rearrangement of the remaining 
constituent charges, which usually but not necessarily produces a 
nucleus of a different charge and hence an atom of different 
chemical properties. If the nucleus emits an electron and a 
proton together, the net charge on the remaining constituents 
remains the same, and the chemical properties of the atom 
remain the same, though the nucleus has lost part of its mass—in 
fact, one unit, as the proton is the unit of mass, the mass of 
electrons being negligible. 

The phenomena of natural disintegration inspired Ruther- 
ford to attempt artificial disintegration. When a radium atom 
disintegrates it emits particles some of which travel at about 
10,000 miles a second. If a zinc sulphide screen is placed in the 
way, these particles cause a little green flash when they hit it. 
The emission of particles may be detected by these means. The 
skilful and experienced experimenter is able to recognise the sort 
of particles from the sort of green flash or scintillation they make. 
If an atom of any kind is fairly and squarely struck by one of the 
particles emitted by radium, it is given a severe jolt, as the struck 
atom is of the same order of heaviness as the striking atom, 
which may be moving at 10,000 miles a second. Rutherford 
placed some atoms of a substance in front of a zinc sulphide 
screen and then placed a radioactive substance near the atoms, 
and looked to see what happened. In certain cases he found that 
when the substance was bombarded by the particles from the 
radioactive material green flashes appeared on the screen which 
could not have come from the radioactive material. He con- 
cluded that the green flashes were due to particles knocked out 
of the nuclei of the bombarded atoms by the particles from the 
radioactive source. In particular, he found that particles were 
knocked out of the nuclei of aluminium atoms by the nuclei of 
helium atoms which are emitted by radium preparations. From 
the nature of the flash these particles made, and by means of other 
tests, he deduced that they were protons, or nuclei of hydrogen 
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atoms. Thus he had removed hydrogen from aluminium. Other 
examples of similar changes were discovered. For instance, 
Blackett showed that a helium nucleus of a change of two units 
could cannon into a nitrogen nucleus of a charge of seven units, 
forming one new oxygen nucleus of a charge of eight units, and 
one free hydrogen nucleus of a charge of one unit. He actually 
secured a photographic trace of the interchange with a Wilson 
apparatus. 

In these first disintegrations of atomic nuclei there were 
changes of sub-atomic energy. In the nucleus of an atom there 
is a tiny closely packed group of protons and electrons. When 
tiny packets of electrical energy, such as protons and electrons, 
are packed together there is a small diminution of total mass. 
This is deducible from the behaviour of electric charges in a 
constricted region. For instance, the nucleus of a helium atom 
contains four protons and two electrons, but it is somewhat 
lighter than the mass of four separate protons and two electrons. 
In fact its mass is 0-76 per cent. less than that of the sum of the 
masses of these six particles: If six such particles could be made 
to combine to form a helium nucleus, 0-76 per cent. of their mass 
would disappear and reappear as some form of energy. Thus the 
production of helium out of hydrogen (which consists of an 
electron and a proton) would be attended by the emission of much 
energy. Indeed, the manufacture of one-hundredth of an ounce 
of helium out of hydrogen would be attended by the emission of 
energy equivalent to a million horse-power for one hour. Though 
Cockcroft has not made helium out of hydrogen he has done 
something resembling it, as will be explained presently, and he 
has obtained small emissions of energy due to the transformation 
of mass into energy when a proton has lost mass by being incor- 
porated in an atomic nucleus. 

The artificial disintegrations of atomic nuclei first effected by 
Rutherford were done with the assistance of such radioactive 
substances as Nature happened to provide. The experimenter 
was restricted to the use of the small group of radioactive sub- 
stances which happened to emit particles which could be used as 
disintegrating cannon balls. He was restricted to sources which 
gave relatively few particles, because radioactive matter is very 
rare. In order to obtain stronger sources quantities of radium 
were needed larger than those which exist. Also, the naturally 
occurring radioactive substances emit only a comparatively small 
number of kinds of particles travelling at different speeds. The 
experimenter had to make shift with particles in such quantities 
and speeds as Nature happened to provide, and Nature happened 
to be parsimonious. Rutherford and his colleagues wanted 
disintegrated particles with unlimited speeds and in unlimited 
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numbers. Could such particles be provided by a machine? 
Could the experimenter be emancipated from the limitations set 
by the quantities and properties of radioactive substances? A 
different source of high-speed particles was required. Was there 
any method of causing relatively heavy particles such as protons 
and helium nuclei to move at high speeds? If such particles 
could be subjected to powerful electric or magnetic forces they 
might be accelerated to high speeds, Experimenters attempted 
to devise methods of doing this. Protons and other atomic 
nuclei are easily obtained from electric discharge tubes. When 
an electric current at high voltage runs through glass tubes 
containing gas at low pressure the atoms of the gas are ionised, 
and incidentally may emit light. For instance, the red light 
advertisement signs now so fashionable are electrical discharge 
tubes containing the gas neon. Under the voltage applied to the 

' tube the nuclei of the neon atoms (and some inner electrons) move 
towards one end of the tube and the electrons towards the other. 
Hence there are two streams of particles. If the gas in the tube 
is hydrogen, one stream consists of protons, the other of electrons. 
Thus an electrical discharge tube will provide streams of protons. 
Protons are more useful than electrons for disintegrating purposes, 
because they are nearly 2000 times heavier than electrons, which 
may easily be obtained at very high speeds, but are too light to 
be able to deliver a severe shock to any atom they happen to hit. 
The speed of the protons in the tube depends on the voltage 
applied. As the voltage is usually relatively low, the speed is not 
high. A method of increasing the speed was required. Could 
the protons obtained from a discharge tube be submitted to extra 
electric or magnetic forces to increase their speed ? 

A very ingenious method was proposed by the American 
physicist Lawrence. He suggested that the protons should be 
accelerated in a circular magnetic field. When the particle enters 
the field it starts to move round the circle and gathers speed 
under the magnetic force. As the speed increases the centrifugal 
effect causes the circle to widen. The proton travels round a 
spiral starting from the inside, and as it passes down the un- 
winding arm is steadily increased in speed. This ingenious 
method should supply streams of protons of almost unlimited 
speed. But the experimental difficulties are great. In the 
early stages of the Cambridge experiments attempts were made 
to develop a method very similar to Lawrence’s but were dis- 
carded in favour of a more direct method of attack which 
promised to give much higher intensities of proton streams. 
Meanwhile, other workers, notably Tuve, Hafstad and Dahl, 
have developed other methods of accelerating protons with 
voltages as high as two millions, but their methods are such 
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that the proton stream intensities are extremely low, and their 
machine is of a type which renders measurement of any sort 
extremely difficult. Cockcroft set out to design an apparatus 
which would provide proton streams which were intense and 
manageable besides being swift. This is a very important point. 
Mere voltage in an apparatus is of little help if it does not work 
with sufficient definition and current to be manageable, and 
to be applicable to instructive experiments. For instance, in 
experiments with light a powerful source is sometimes required. 
For this purpose a steady electric lamp may be more useful than 
a magnesium flare, though the flare may emit more light as a 
whole. Manageability and flexibility in an apparatus are as 
important as size and power. This is beautifully illustrated by 
Cockcroft’s apparatus. In the present design it produces protons 
moving under less than 800,000 volts, which is several times less 
than the voltage used in some other kinds of proton-stream 
apparatus. But the manageability of his apparatus and its 
precision have enabled him to obtain results which other types 
of apparatus working under much higher voltages have not given 
because the experimenter could not or did not know how to use 
them effectively. 

Cockcroft received an additional stimulus from the theoretical 
discoveries of the young Russian physicist Gamow, who showed 
that the nuclei of atoms should be easier to disintegrate than 
had previously been believed. Before the development of the 
new wave theory of matter physicists had tended to believe that 
the nuclei of atoms are extremely difficult to disintegrate ; that 
immense powers are necessary to do it. This idea was partly a 
heritage from the belief in the immutability of atoms, and partly 
from the experience of the disintegrators who used radioactive 
substances. The disintegrating particles from radium move with 
an energy of 8,000,000 electron volts, so presumably protons 
moving under several millions of volts would be necessary to 
obtain similar results. Gamow’s theory of the nature of nuclear 
disintegration suggested that much lower voltages might be 
successful, and Cockcroft was inspired to complete his apparatus 
for working at voltages which would have seemed uselessly low, 
before Gamow had produced his theory. Cockcroft obtains the 
protons from a tube containing hydrogen. These enter, at a 
relatively low speed, the top of a large vertical glass tube. The 
ends of this tube are attached to a source of high voltage, the 
difference being adjustable up to 800,000. When the protons 
enter this field their speed down the tube is enormously accelerated. 
At the bottom of the tube they may be moving with a velocity of 
about 10,000 miles a second. Cockcroft obtains his high-tension 
current from a 200,000-volt transformer such as is now commonly 
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used in the distribution of electrical power. By an ingenious 
arrangement of condensers and rectifiers he is able to multiply 
the voltage by four (up to 800,000) and to obtain a steady voltage 
in one direction. At the bottom of the tube there is a thin 
window of mica. The protons shoot through this, though the air 
outside the tube cannot go through. When working under a 
voltage of 710,000 the protons penetrate about half an inch of air 
and cause it to become luminous. Their speed is about 7000 miles 
a second, Cockcroft and Walton immediately made quantitative 
investigations with their apparatus. They measured the range 
ot the protons in hydrogen gas and compared the data obtained 
from radioactivity experiments. They saw at once what signi- 
ficant measurements to make with their apparatus. Others who 
had produced swift proton streams had not, apparently, any clear 
idea of what to do with them. They had treated their apparatus 
rather as amusing toys than as instruments of quantitative 
analysis. 

This difference shows the intellectual quality of Cockcroft’s 
and Walton’s work, for they immediately made measurements 
and significant investigations with the aid of their instrument, 
and did not bother much over the spectacular effects. They 
submitted specimens of various substances to the stream of 
protons. A layer of the light metal lithium was presented to the 
stream, at an inclination of half a right angle. A thin mica 
window was placed in the side of the tube facing the inclined 
layer. With this arrangement the lithium offered a considerable 
surface to the stream of protons and to the window, so that if 
anything came out of the lithium some of it would pass out of 
the tube through the window. By arranging the mica window 
at the side of the tube the possibility of protons from the stream 
coming through was eliminated—if anything came it must be 
from the lithium. Cockcroft and Walton discovered that when 
the proton stream was moving under the moderate voltage of 
125,000 something was emitted from the lithium at right angles 
to the stream of protons (according to their observational arrange- 
ment) which passed through the mica window and caused scintil- 
lations on a zinc sulphide screen outside the tube. The differences 
in the scintillations made by different sorts of particles enable 
experienced observers to deduce from mere appearance the sort 
of particle which has caused them. These scintillations were 
almost certainly not due to protons. They were not the sort of 
scintillation a proton would have made if it had succeeded in 
wandering out of the tube. They resembled very much the 
scintillations made by helium atomic nuclei when ejected from 
radium. Lord Rutherford was the first to discover the nature of 
the particles ejected from radium which gave this sort of scintilla- 
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tion. Some thirty years ago he elucidated the nature of the 
a-particles, as he named them. When he gave the first account of 
the scintillations seen in Cockcroft and Walton’s experiments to 
the Royal Society a few weeks ago he is reported to have said : 
‘I was present at the birth of the «-particle, and I recognised 
these at once as legitimate children.’ 

The scintillations suggested that the protons which had 
struck the lithium atoms had caused some to disintegrate and emit 
helium atomic nuclei. The identity of the sort of particles causing 
the scintillations was confirmed by Wilson apparatus experiments. 
When the particles entered such an apparatus they made tracks 
very similar to those made by «-particles. There are several 
theoretical reasons why these particles might be expected to be 
a-particles. There is evidence that the nuclei of atoms frequently 
contain «-particles as constituents. For instance, radium atoms 
emit «-particles when they disintegrate. When atomic nuclei are 
caused to vibrate by various sorts of bombardment they emit 
radiations which might be due to the vibrations of a group of 
a-particles. Further, the combination of a proton with a lithium 
nucleus to form two a-particles or helium nuclei would be theo- 
retically reasonable. The mass of a proton is approximately one 
unit, that of a lithium nucleus is seven units, and that of a helium 
nucleus is four units. To a first approximation the mass of one 
proton plus one lithium nucleus exactly equals that of two 
helium nuclei. In their later experiments Cockcroft and Walton 
have proved that the a-particles are emitted in pairs, each 
member travelling in the exactly opposite direction. This is to 
be expected if their energy of motion arises internally from an 
atomic explosion in which some mass is transferred into energy. 
Moreover—what is much more exciting—the approximation 
is nearly exact to the second order. As explained in the earlier 
part of this article, the mass of one proton is rather more than 
one-quarter the mass of a helium nucleus. Hence if a proton 
combines with a lithium nuclevs to form two helium nuclei, 
there should be a slight disappearance of mass, as the sum of 
the masses of the two helium nuclei is not quite equal to that 
of the proton and the lithium nucleus. This mass which dis- 
appears reappears as energy of motion in the two helium nuclei. 
They make up for their slight deficiency of mass by greater energy 
of motion. Cockcroft and Walton have estimated the energy of 
motion of the particles observed by them ; it appears to be about 
8,000,000 electron volts, making 16,000,000 for each pair. The 
quantity of mass that disappears is at present only known to 
within about 15 per cent., the measurements showing it is 
approximately equal to 14,000,000 electron volts of energy. 
This is a very fair first experimental agreement 
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The similar figures for the disintegration of fluorine atoms are 
in their agreement even more striking. The reader will have 
remembered that the proton which may release two helium nuclei 
of total energy—z6,000,000 electron volts—from lithium may 
itself be moving in a field of only 125,000 volts. Hence the 
energy released in the disintegration is much larger than the 
energy of motion of the releasing agent. More energy is obtained 
from one disintegration than is needed to cause it. The swift 
proton may lead to a diminution of mass which represents a 
discharge of energy much greater than its own energy of motion, 
At first sight, the reader might conclude that energy was being 
created in the process. Thisisnotcorrect. All the atoms, all the 
matter in the universe, represent packets of energy. At some 
time during the evolution of the universe matter has been made 
by congealing energy into packets of mass. We can reasonably 
suppose that these packets are not absolutely stable, and that 
a severe blow might explode them, as a blow with a hammer 
explodes a charge of dynamite. The proton bombardment is a 
method of pulling the trigger in certain atoms, and releasing 
much more energy than the amount needed to operate the 


er, 

Though Cockcroft and Walton have for the first time in history 
succeeded in releasing sub-atomic energy by machinery, they have 
not as yet produced a power plant, nor is such an achievement in 
prospect—not for centuries, perhaps. First, at 400,000 volts 
only one proton out of every 10,000,000 accelerated succeeds in 
hitting and disintegrating a lithium atom. So even if in one 
disintegration energy is released as annihilated mass which is 
roo times the energy of the proton which caused the release, the 
machine would need at least 100,000 times as much energy to 
produce the whole proton stream as was released by individual 
protons, which means that the machine in its present form is 
entirely impracticable as a source of energy. Secondly, the total 
energy of the proton stream is probably only a small fraction of 
the total electrical energy needed to produce the stream. So the 
100,000 factor of inefficiency would have to be multiplied again 
into millions, But the construction of an efficient energy machine 
on the lines of Cockcroft’s apparatus is not inconceivable. If the 
speed of the stream were very high, so that the protons could be 
fired into a block of lithium so thick that no proton could get 
through it without hitting and disintegrating a lithium atom, the 
release of sub-atomic energy might be greater than the quantity 
of electrical energy needed to operate the apparatus, The 
construction of such a machine is a problem for future engineers. 

The physicist’s immediate interests in the experiments are 
of a quite different sort. He welcomes them because they have 
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provided him with a new disintegrating technique which should 
soon be much superior to the old technique which depended on 
radioactive substances as the source of bombarding particles, 
and hence was limited by the rarity of these substances, and the 
comparatively small variety of the speeds of the particles they 
emitted. The new apparatus promises to provide swift particles 
of a variety of sorts and at an infinitely variable speed. For 
research the latter property is very important. By varying the 
voltage the speed of the particles may be varied. The knowledge 
of just what speed is necessary to obtain disintegration must 
help to give exact new knowledge of the structure of the atomic 
nuclei. Nuclei of helium and many other elements besides protons 
will be employable as bombarding particles. The results of 
bombarding atoms with swift nuclei of iron atoms, for example, 
should be very interesting. In fact, Cockcroft and Walton have 
developed a method of bombarding any sort of atoms with almost 
any other sort. The possibilities in the exploitation of their 
technique for atomic research are innumerable. They have 
already disintegrated many elements besides lithium, boron and 
fluorine—probably at least ten more ; and they are working on 
other effects of equal interest not yet ready for publication. The 
years of fruitful experimentation started by their success must 
provide a large increase of data concerning the structure of atoms 
and hence lead to the deduction of more powerful theories of 
atomic structure, which must result in greater control over Nature. 

The recent progress in physics which has brought the discovery 
of the neutron and of the first electro-mechanical method of 
disintegrating atoms and releasing mass energy seems strange 
against the present background of increasing social chaos. Is 
not the present social chaos in fact substantially due to modern 
advances in science? For the last 100 years science has been 
applied to industrial production more swiftly than the scientific 
attitude has permeated the administrators of these improved 
productive techniques. The percentage of administrators who 
understand science well enough to appreciate its attitude is still 
very small. How infrequently this understanding is found in 
officers of State and among the editorial staffs of the journals 
which form public opinion ! 

Is it not possible that a method of approaching problems 
which is so successful in physics and other branches of science 
may also prove to be successful in solving social problems ? When 
some of the intellectual achievements of our own day equal the 
best of previous ages we are justified in expecting that this proved 
intellectual ability should help to extricate us from social chaos. 
We{ought to insist that our social science shall be as successful as 
our “physics. Recent achievements slow that the human intellect 
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has not declined. Perhaps humanity will demand, as it increas- 
ingly appreciates the achievements of science, that methods 
which have been successful in one sphere shall be applied in 
others. Whatever our handicaps, we are not living in an age of 
intellectual decline, The present successes in science show that 
we are as intelligent as any of our ancestors. Such evidence of 
capacity ought to make us approach the social problems of the 
day with the maximum of confidence, and also with shame at 
having allowed them to arise. 


J. G. CROWTHER. 
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L’AIGLON 


Je ne suis pas prisonnier, mais, mais. 

Epmonpv Rosranp, L’Aiglon. 
AT 4.30 in the morning of July 22, 1832, in Schénbrunn Castle, 
Vienna, there passed away the soul of a boy of twenty-one, who 
during his short life had been buffeted by outrageous fortune 
beyond his fellows. The pen of Edmond Rostand, and the divine 
genius of Sarah Bernhardt, immortalised him in the drama of 
L’Aiglon. His name was Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph—son 
of Napoleon Bonaparte and Marie Louise—the ill-fated ‘ King of 
Rome.’ 

It may be of interest at the moment to try to capture the real 
lineaments of this frail and fleeting figure through the tempestuous 
winds and waves that enveloped him from the cradle to the tomb, 
and that made him what he was. At one time it appeared as if 
Napoleon’s marriage with Josephine, in spite of its childlessness, 
was to stand. He had come to believe himself incapable of having 
issue. On January 22, 1806, he had adopted Prince Eugéne, 
thereafter known as Eugéne Napoleon, as his successor on the 
throne of Italy. At that period the heir-presumptive to the 
throne of France was Napoleon Charles, the child of Louis and 
Hortense. And then, with dramatic suddenness, the scene 
changed. On December 13, 1806, Eléonore de la Plaigne, one of 
Napoleon’s mistresses, gave birth to a son, Léon, of whom he was 
indisputably the father. On June 5, 1807, his heir-presump- 
tive, Napoleon Charles, died. Josephine’s fate was sealed. On 
December 16, 1809, a Senatus Consultum announced the civil 
divorce? On January 12, 1810, the religious separation was 
effected by the authority of the Metropolitan. Napoleon fixed on 
Marie Louise, Archduchess of Austria, as Josephine’s successor. 
The proposed union met with Austrian and Papal sympathy as 
a means of avoiding a Russian alliance, and, although Marie 
Louise herself regarded her suitor as anti-Christ,* she was prepared 
to sacrifice her prejudices for the sake of her country. Napoleon 

1 Aretz, Napoleon and his Women Friends, p. 196 (London, 1927). 
® Masson, L’Impératrice Josephine, p. 1 (Paris, 1829). 
® Wertheimer, Der Herzog von Reichstadt, p. 18 (1902): Ravage, Empress 
Innocence, p. 67 (London, 1932). 
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overcame all hesitations and delays with characteristic decision. 
On February 6, 1810, he intimated through Eugéne to Schwarzen- 
berg that he was ready to marry Marie Louise if the contract 
could be signed within a few hours. The marriage was celebrated 
by proxy at Vienna on March 11, 1810, Napoleon being repre- 
sented at the ceremony by his old adversary, the Archduke 
Charles. The civil marriage at St. Cloud followed on May 1, and 
the religious at the Chapel of the Tuileries on May 12, 1810. 
L’Aiglon was born on March 20, 1811, and received the title 
allocated to the future Prince Imperial on February 17, 1810, 
before the marriage of his parents, by the Senatus Consultum 
announcing the incorporation of the Roman States into the Empire, 
of ‘ King of Rome,’* The public christening took place at Notre 
Dame on June 9, 1811. 

Napoleon had married Marie Louise, however, for the purpose, 
not of securing the peace of Europe, but of consolidating his own 
dynasty. The disastrous Russian expedition broke the sped 
that he had cast over Europe, Then came a series of campaigns 
in which his military genius achieved victories that merely lured 
him into a blind resistance to all proposals for peace. On March 16, 
1814, he wrote to his brother Joseph ordering the removal from 
Paris of Marie Louise and his son, whom he had on his departure 
in the previous January, to put himself at the head of the army, 
confided to the care of the National Guard, as soon as the Allies 
drew near to the city. ‘ He preferred,’ he said, ‘ the Seine to the 
enemy.’ 5 He had always considered the fate of Astyanax the 
saddest tale in history.* Marie Louise had been ready to defend 
Paris, but she obeyed her husband’s orders, though the little 
King of Rome, not yet four years of age, struggled lustily not to 
enter the carriage that came to the Tuileries on March 29, 1814, 
to bear him away. On March 31, the Allies entered Paris. On 
_ April 2, the Senate pronounced Napoleon’s deposition. The defec- 
tion of Marmont turned the scale against a regency in the person 
of Marie Louise. The sentence went forth that Napoleon must 
abdicate for himself and his posterity and retire to Elba with the 
title of Emperor—an emperor whose sovereignty was limited to 
the island of his exile. On April 6 the abdication was signed. 
On April 11, 1814, the Treaty of Fontainebleau was concluded, by 
which Marie Louise acquired the independent sovereignty of the 
Duchies of Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla, and the King of Rome 
assumed the title of Prince of Parma. 

Thenceforward the policy of Metternich was directed to 
effecting the definite separation of Napoleon from his wife and 


* Wertheimer, p. 44, n. 3; Cambridge Mod. Hist., ix., p. 140. 
5 Wertheimer, p. 87. 
® Correspondance de Napoléon, vol. 27, No. 21, 497. 
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son. Marie Louise was urged to repair to Austria till Napoleon 
had an establishment ready for her in Elba. At first she demurred, 
‘Duty and inclination alike,’ she said, ‘ called her to Napoleon’s 
side.’ But the old argument as to sacrificing herself for the sake 
of peace was used, and prevailed. On April 23, 1814, Marie 
Louise and her son set out for Austria. They arrived at Schén- 
brunn Castle on May 21. The people were delighted with the 
little Prince of Parma. ‘ He belongs to us,’ they said. But the 
popular judgment on the mother was less favourable. ‘ Marie 
Louise is a Frenchwoman.’ Her thoughts began to turn. once 
more to Elba. She set out for Aix, nominally to take the baths, 
but really with the re-establishment of communications. with 
Napoleon in view. Metternich regarded the expedition with 
apprehension, but the Emperor Francis shrewdly remarked, 
“Her son, the Prince of Parma, remains in Vienna.’ Unhappily, 
Napoleon, in September 1814, met her advances, such as they 
were, with bitter reproaches of having deserted him in his mis- 
fortune and separated him from his son, and had found solace 
for her absence in a visit from his beautiful Polish friend, the 
Countess Walewska. Her escort, Count Neipperg, destined to 
play so tragic a part in her life later on, made full use of his 
opportunity. On October 6, 1814, Marie Louise was back in 
Schénbrunn. By this time all correspondence between Napoleon 
and her had ceased. He was indignant at her failure to rejoin 
him, and still more so at the detention of his son in Austria—a 
reversion, as he bitterly complained to Sir Neil Campbell at Elba, 


to the ancient practice of keeping the children of vanquished 


warriors to adorn the triumphs of their conquerors. Marie 
Louise had already begun to pass under the influence of Neipperg 
—a distinguished soldier and accomplished Don Juan, whose 
other personal attractions were enhanced by a black bandage 
over the socket of one eye, destroyed by a French. bayonet.’ 
And then, while Talleyrand, with the secret support of Metternich, 
but in the face of the opposition of the Tsar and the Austrian 
Emperor, was intriguing to deprive her and her son of their 
rights under the Treaty of Fontainebleau, the cataclysm of ‘ The 
Hundred Days’ burst upon the world 

Encouraged by the reports that reached him as to the 
bickerings of the Allies at Vienna and the state of feeling in 
France, resenting the withholding of his son, and the alleged 
delays in the payment of his treaty allowances, Napoleon deter- 
mined to put his fortune once more to the test. - He left Elba on 
February 26, 1815. On March 20, he slept in the Tuileries. He 
had recovered France without striking a blow. Marie Louise 
heard the news of the flight from Elba as she returned from a 

7 Oddie, Napoleon II., King of Rome, p. 85 (London, 1932). 
Vor. CXII—No. 665 x 
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walk. On March 18, 1815, in a letter to her father, written in 
French, probably with a view to its being brought to the notice 
of the Congress of Vienna, she placed herself and her son under 
his protection. Napoleon did not fail to perceive the political 
advantage to be derived from a reunion with his wife and son, 
He sedulously encouraged reports that both would shortly arrive 
in Paris, and did his best to fulfil the prediction by a succession 
of pressing letters to Marie Louise herself. Marie Louise handed 
the letters to her father and sent no reply to the appeals that 
they contaiued. It was not unnaturally assumed at Vienna that 
Napoleon would endeavour to obtain by ruse what had been 
denied to his entreaties. His emissaries were supposed to be 
everywhere, eagerly looking out for a chance of kidnapping the 
little King of Rome. Elaborate precautions were taken for his 
safety. He was separated from his beloved governess, ‘ Maman 
Quiou’ (Madame de Montesquiou), and from other French 
influences. He was moved from his rooms in Schénbrunn to 
quarters in the palace deemed more secure. All the border towns 
were carefully guarded. In the event, no Scarlet Pimpernel was 
forthcoming, and the main interest of the entire episode is to be 
found in the description of L’Aiglon circulated by Freiherr von 
Hager, President of the Police Department, to all posting stations, 
in order to prevent his removal : 


He is two and a half feet in height, rather sturdily built, has a smooth 
face, plump cheeks, colouring pink and white, blue, rather deep-set eyes, 
a small turned-up nose, somewhat wide nostrils, a small mouth with slightly 
pouting red lips, very large white teeth, long fair hair, parted on the crown, 
and falling in thick curls round about the head down to the shoulders. The 
Prince ordinarily speaks French, also a little German: he speaks with 
vehemence and interprets his meaning by gesticulations. His manner is 
vivacious. ® 
Napoleon’s fortunes were followed by Marie Louise with undis- 
guised anxiety. As far back as April 1815 we find her expressing 
fervent hopes for the success of the Allies and declaring that in 
no circumstances would shd return to France. Her heart had 
already been given to Neipperg. Waterloo set her free. Napoleon 
abdicated in favour of his son. But opinion in the French 
Chambers was divided by the skilful intrigues of Fouché. The 
victorious Allies were determined to have done with the Bona- 
partist dynasty once and for all. The ‘ hospitality of the Bellé- 
rophon ’ led to the rock of St. Helena, and, as the curtain dropped, 
Marie Louise, writing to her father on July 28, 1815, expressed 
the hope that the man whose throne she had shared, and who 
was the father of her child, would be kindly treated but would 
trouble her life no more. 


® Letter of June 4, 1815, cited in Wertheimer, p. 171. 
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The story of the next few years is one of a long series of 
intrigues on the part of Metternich, aided by the timidity of the 
Emperor Francis and the weakness of Marie Louise, on whom the 
evil influence of Neipperg was constantly increasing, to strip the 
young Napoleon of every vestige oi kingship, to dissociate him 
from all points of contact with his father’s name, and, if possible, 
to blot out that name from the pages of contemporary history. 
In April 1816 Marie Louise, after having surrendered her imperial 
title and dismissed her French retinue, set out for Parma, the 
duchy of which had been provisionally secured to her by the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau, leaving her son in his grandfather’s care 
--a fate to which Napoleon had written to Joseph that death 
was to be preferred.® Her behaviour in Parma was sufficiently 
correct to satisfy even the watchful eyes of Metternich and 
Neipperg. She avoided all contact with the Bonapartists. The 
memory of Napoleon existed for her no more. She had, in fact, 
taken Neipperg as her lover on her arrival in Parma, But her 
subserviency could not win for her the confidence of the Bourbon 
king. Fresh fuel for his mistrust was soon provided. Through 
the medium of an Austrian named Welle, who had accompanied 
Baron Stiirmer to St. Helena, Napoleon had received a lock of 
his son’s hair. Marie Louise, as we.know, was guiltless of any 
complicity in the despatch of this souvenir. But nothing would 
convince the Bourbon Court of her innocence. A swarm of plots, 
real and imaginary, for the rescue of the captive by force or 
stratagem was soon forthcoming. Russia, Prussia, and England 
caught the contagion. During the campaign of 1814, Schwarzen- 
berg had said that it needed but the erection, in some prominent 
place, of a bogey, clad in a three-cornered hat, a dark green 
surtout, white waistcoat and breeches and riding-boots, to scatter 
the Allies like the wind. And now the temporary panics of 1814 
were repeated. The precautions against a second flight of the 
Eagle from his cage to France were redoubled. The chancelleries 
of Europe were submerged by a torrent of despatches, and 
Metternich seized the opportunity of the general confusion to 
carry out his policy to the bitter end. The official Almanac for 
1817 contained the names of Marie Louise, Archduchess of Parma, 
and her son, without any reference to the husband and father, or 
to the boy’s contingent rights under the Treaty of Fontainebleau. 
Later on in the same year it was arranged that Marie Louise 
should rule Parma for life only,4° with an annual income of half a 
million francs, and that thereafter the duchy should revert to 
Lucca. The Treaty of June 10, 1817, by which this provision 





® Letter of February 8, 1814, cited in Masson, Napoléon et son Fils, p. 183 . 
(Paris, 1904). 
10 Oddie, p. 115. 
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was secured to the mother, contained no allusion to the son. But 
Austria had undertaken his maintenance, and in letters of 
August 13 and September 27, 1817, Marie Louise thanks her 
‘Dear Papa’ for the ‘good deed’ he has done in receiving 
Napoleon’s son as a younger prince of the House of Hapsburg. 
‘Dear Papa’ did not, however, quite merit this expression of 
gratitude. On July 22, 1818, the young Napoleon was accorded 
the name, rank and arms only of a Duke of ‘ Reichstadt ’—the 
name of the Emperor’s own estate. But, in spite of Metternich, 
Francis and Marie Louise, L’Aiglcn knew and adored his father’s 
name. Welle’s packet had contained the following lines written 
for him in French by his nurse, Madame Marchand, and signed 
by her: ‘ Here you will find a lock of my hair.. If you have the 
chance, get your portrait painted and send it to me.’ 

The successive tutors of the young Duke of Reichstadt in 
Vienna—Dietrichstein, Foresti, Collin, and Obenaus—found the 
education of their pupil a difficult, and somewhat thankless, task. 
Napoleon had been determined to lose no time in commencing 
the education of his son. His instruction in the rules of French 
grammar began when he was two years old. Before his removal 
from Paris he knew by heart thirteen of the Fables of La Fontaine 
and had learned something of the elements of geography and 
history. The result of these well-meant but misguided efforts 
had been to implant in the mind of the young Napoleon a settled 
distaste for regular study, which his instructors struggled vainly 
to uproot. They treated him personally with kindness, although 
his alternate fits of laziness and anger called at times for disci- 
plinary action. His toys were taken away, and on one recorded 
occasion Foresti, whom he had threatened to strike, put him in a 
corner. The system that his tutors pursued had as its main 
objects the eradication from his mind of all memory of the past 
and the substitution of Austria for France in his life and thoughts, 
He was allowed to mention his father’s name in his morning and 
evening prayers, and no disrespectful allusion to the ex-Emperor 
was uttered in his presence. But he was taught to look upon 
Austria as his only home and the Emperor Francis as his sole 
support. In a measure this policy succeeded, as it was bound to 
do. The young Duke came to speak German fluently. He thought 
in German and not in French. But there were factors in the 
situation that neutralised every effort to make him altogether 
forget the past or the land of his birth. Their hold upon him had 
been strengthened by the influence of Madame Marchand, who 
had been permitted, owing to his delicate health, to remain with 
him till February, and of Madame Soufflot and her daughter, 
who were with him till October 1816. A still more potent circum- 
stance was that from his earliest childhood he identified himself 
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with the past and thought that he had lived through it. The 
words ‘ When I was King of Rome’ were-often on his lips.. As 
years went on he realised that secrets were being kept from him. 
His apathy was only a mask, and from time to time he threw it 
aside. None of his tutors would tell him where his father was. 
But some of his questions had to be answered. ‘ Why was I once 
called King of Rome?’ ‘My father must have been a famous 
general ?’. The Robinson Crusoe cave, which he built in the gardens 
of Schénbrunn Castle with the aid of Collin, was certainly 
associated in his mind with St. Helena. The death of the exile 
could not be concealed. Naturally, there was no official mourning 
at the Court of Vienna.. But even Metternich saw no objection 
to a son mourning for his father, for whose loss he was transported 
with grief. Marie Louise wrote him from Parma, mingling her 
sorrow with his. But in the Mass for her husband’s soul, for 
the celebration of which she had arranged in the duchy, the 
name of Napoleon was not mentioned, and she countered his 
last wish that his heart should be borne in a capsule to her 
in Parma by urging ‘Dear Papa,’ associating himself with 
England, to oppose a suggestion the only result of which 
would be to make Parma a centre of pilgrimage. In the three 
months’ mourning which, on Neipperg’s advice, she had pro- 
claimed in Parma, the ex-Emperor was unnamed except as “His 
Serene Highness the husband of our most august sovereign the 
Duchess.’ 

The creation of a ‘ Duke of Reichstadt ’ had been intended 
by the Emperor Francis to satisfy the world that the young 
Napoleon was now, and would remain, an Austrian prince. To 
the fears of the Bourbon king it was merely the prelude to an 
attempt on the part of Francis to achieve his grandson’s restora- 
tion to the throne of France. The irony of what remains of the 
story is that a restoration was prevented by the influence of 
Francis and Metternich alone. The political map of Europe was 
a patchwork of intrigues and counter-intrigues. Napoleon had 
latterly ceased to plot his own escape from St. Helena in the 
interests of his son. Conspiracies were rampant all the time. 
The conspiracy of August 1820 was followed by the explosion of a 
bomb in the Tuileries on January 27, 1821, and in 1822 a plot was 
launched to substitute a constitutional empire for the monarchy 
of Louis XVIII. Missioners, interested and disinterested—Pietra, 
Doudeuil, de Parrot, the Countess Napoleone Camerata, Napoleon’s 
niece—followed each other in unending succession: The Bona- 
partist publicity department worked without ceasing. Pictures 
and representations of the young Napoleon were everywhere— 
and on everything, medallions, handkerchiefs, snuff-boxes and 
even braces—in evidence. Barthélemy published Le Fils de 
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Homme. His subsequent conviction was a worse than Pyrrhic 
victory for his opponents. Over the whole period, nothing that 
the royalists could do to achieve their own destruction was left 
undone. One section proposed the relegation of the Duke to 
the civil death of a.monastery. Others were ready to effect 
the ‘ removal’ of both father and son. For a time it looked as 
if the restoration of the latter was inevitable. He began— 
strangely enough, on the advice of Neipperg, who had wronged 
him so deeply—to devote himself to the study of his father’s 
campaigns, without a knowledge of which, said Neipperg, he could 
never be a great soldier, and of French, which had become 
almost a foreign tongue to him during his residence in Vienna. 
On one point, however, he would seem to have been obdurate. 
He would not return to Paris merely as an imperial party leader; 
Nothing but the voice of France herself would serve. The 
voice of France was really calling him at times, but the policy 
of Metternich, in whose hands the Emperor Francis was but a 
puppet, deadened its message, and, unfortunately for him, the 
King of Rome at every critical period was far from the land of 
his birth. Metternich used his name as a pawn in the game of 
Austrian policy. It was allowed to be mentioned in connexion 
with the throne of Poland, and—a proposal to which, however, 
the change of religion that it would have involved offered an 
insuperable obstacle—of Greece. Metternich employed it as a 
threat to revolutionary activities in Italy, and Gneisenau sup- 
ported the claim on the ground that it would lead to the dis- 
memberment of France. But although the Countess Camerata 
succeeded in ‘ kissing the hand of her sovereign ’ and in delivering 
a letter to him in November 1830, the Duke of Reichstadt was, 
in the main, isolated from his would-be deliverers and from all 
real knowledge of the state of public feeling in his native land. 
The earlier Bonapartist conspirators had made a confidant of the 
Archduke Charles, and in later days his uncles Joseph and Lucien 
Bonaparte appealed directly to Metternich on his behalf. His 
Cousin Louis Napoleon dissociated himself from these appeals, 
and the whole web of intrigue was systematically displayed to 
the French Government by Metternich himself. 

The young Duke’s military training was thorough, and 
Dietrichstein saw to it that he received no premature promotion. 
He became captain in August 1828 and major in July 1830. On 
January 25, 1831, he met Marmont, the ex-Duc de Ragusa, who 
was charged with the duty of telling him the story of his father’s 
battles, and of telling it truly. The Duke was not unaware of 
the unsavoury reputation of ‘ the man who betrayed Napoleon,’ 
and at first received him coldly. But Marmont, although he 
doubtless, omitted, or passed lightly over, the incident of his 
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treachery in 1814, and did not understate the importance of 
his own share in Napoleon’s victories, appeats not to have 
deserved Masson’s description of his instructions as a ‘ dé 

of French history, and succeeded in gaining to a corisiderable 
extent the confidence of his pupil. 

In June 1831 Count von Hatttann succeeded Dietrichstein as 
the Duke’s instructor, and a petiod of severe work was étitered 
upon. Then came the beginning of the end. The Duke, although 
delicate, had been a healthy child till his eighth year. He had 
escaped measles and scarlet fever, the usual ailments of child- 
hood, and the chief cause of anxiety for his future health was the 
narrowness of his chest. In the spting of 1827 he complained of 
weakness and giddiness. But these symptoms were attributed to 
too rapid growth. He was still allowed, and indeed encouraged, 
to ride and to swim. But dancing atid fencing were forbidden. 
His excitable disposition and his tieglect of precautions brought 
back his maladies as soon as the care of his physician, 
Staudenheim, had succeeded in banishing them. ‘ He had,’ said 
Dr. Malfatti, who attended him from the death of Dr. Stauden- 
heim in May 1830 to the end, ‘a soul of iron in a body of crystal.’ 
In August 183r he caught a catarfh and was sent back to 
Schénbrunn to recuperate. By the end of 1831 he had become 
affected by great lassitude. He exposed himself in all weathers 
as before, and fever and cough returned. During this period 
Marie Louise—regularly, although not perhaps fully, advised as 
to her son’s condition—was absent for one reason or another 
from his sick-bed. But in May 1832 she had got as far as Trieste, 
She had no excuse now. Neipperg—whom she had secretly 
married after 1821 with ecclesiastical sanction, and to whom she 
had borne three children, the eldest in May 1817—had died in 
February 1829, and had been mourned for by her in a fashion 
very different from her mourning for Napoleon. Whether the 
young Duke knew the whole story of her relations with Neipperg 

a question to which history has not furnished an answer. But 
public opinion, both in Parma and in Austria, demanded her 
présence in Vienna. On June 24, 1832, Marie Louise once 
more held Napoleon’s son in her arms. He died at dawn 
on July 22, 1832. When his mother was summoned to his 
bedside he was ho longer able to speak, but nodded twice to 
her in recognition of her presence. His father’s name, omitted 
from the patent of July 22, 1818, creating him Duke of 
Reichstadt, was duly recorded in the iiscription on the 
sarcophagus. He was laid to rést in the family vault of the 
Hapsburgs, but not before his death-chamber had been invaded 
by troops of relic-hufters, who ‘ within an hour of his passing 

11 Napoléon et son Fils, pp. 271, 273+ 
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had snipped with. irreverent hands every hair from the head of 
the dead Napoleon.’ }* 

Even death was powerless to wrest him from the whirlpool 
of politics in which his life had been spent and destroyed. The 
Bonapartist publicity department set to work again. Souvenirs 
innumerable appeared in all parts of France. Although tuber- 
culosis was undoubtedly the cause of the Duke’s death, the 
wildest charges that he had been destroyed by the Austrian 
Court were put in circulation. Metternich was, of course, the 
arch-villain. He had sent him a poisoned melon. He had 
encouraged him in excesses that undermined his health. In this 
connexion the name of the dancer, Fanny Tesler, held an evil, 
although apparently unmerited, pre-eminence.’* The torrent 
swept on with increasing violence till another Napoleon reigned 
in France. The shock of Sedan arrested it for a time. But 
twenty years later, when on March 15, 1900, L’Aiglon, a brilliant 
romance in every sense of the term, was first acted in Paris, it 
broke forth again, although since then its main current has 
flowed.in the direction of securing the return of the ashes of 
Napoleon II, to. France. Possibly the centenary of L’Aiglon 
may see the son restored at last to the father whom he loved, and 
whose love for him, tainted though it was by the alloy of ambition, 
was the purest passion of his life. 

But surely the unique and abiding fascination of the story of 
the King of Rome lies elsewhere. It is the story of the life of an 
unhappy child, bereft of his father, deserted by the mother, who 
had been ousted from her place in his heart, as he was from his 
place in hers, by the demands of his expected destiny and the 
fierce, possessive, all-absorbing love of ‘ Maman Quiou,’ sent to a 
strange land, drilled by kindly but narrow and unsympathetic 
tutors into forgetting his father’s tongue and in ignorance of 
what his father’s name had meant to the world, plotted over, 
tossed about on every wave of intrigue, and yet cherishing an 
undying love for the man whose image in his heart the purpose 
of his early training had been to destroy, and whom, as he grew 
up, he resembled in nothing but the pallor of his face and the 
occasional flashes in the deep-set eyes. Napoleon II. achieved 
nothing in life. He merely suffered. Almost the only piece of 
genuine history in Rostand’s L’Aiglon is to be found in the 
dedication : 

Ceci n’est pas autre chose 

Que Vhistoire d’un pauvre enfant. 
18 Oddie, p. 217. 
8 Ibid., p. 192. 
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BEST-SELLERS. IN. FICTION 


Mrs. Leavis has written a remarkable book,! tracing the history 
of the best-seller, which, though it is perhaps somewhat marred 
by excessive ‘ highbrowism,’ is nevertheless of more than passing 
value. She begins by noting the change that has taken place 
during the past two centuries in the habits of the reading public, 
which now reads comparatively little except fiction—educational 
books and vocational manuals being left out of the count. In the 
eighteenth century anyone who could read at all could read 
almost every novel published ; also, he would be unlikely to let 
novels prevent the reading of poetry, history and belles-letires, 
This holds until about 1880, though deterioration in the seriousness 
of the public’s reading set in with Lytton. In (say) 1870, although 
‘ Dickens, Reade, and Wilkie Collins were the idols of the man in 
the street and George Eliot and Trollope of the educated, yet each 
class read or perfectly well might have read the entire output of 
all the contemporary novelists, who all live in the same world, as 
it were, understand each other’s language, live by the same code, 
and employ a common technique presenting no peculiar difficulty 
to the reader.’ But now there are too many novels for any one 
person to read them all, even if he had nothing else to do. This 
material obstacle is partly, though only secondarily, responsible 
for the fact that since 1890 or 1900 the majority of the public 
reads the second-rate, if not indeed the worst, novels. A very 
significant declension, as we see when we recall that many ‘ text- 
book ’ novelists—Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Meredith, Hardy, and 
others—were in their own day earning a good living; were, in 
fact, popular writers—best-sellers, in short. Many semi-literate 
persons as well as the educated could, and did, read and enjoy 
them. 

To go adequately into the changes in environment that have 
caused this regrettable alteration in the quality of the fiction 
read by the many would require more space than can be spared. 
The sixteenth century could read with pleasure Lyly and Sidney, 


1 Fiction and the Reading Public, by Q. D. Leavis (April 1932: Chatto & 
Windus, ‘12s. 6d.). 
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the eighteenth could read Sterne, the nineteenth Pater ; but only 
highbrows can—or at least do—read Virginia Woolf, E. M. 
Forster, James Joyce. In those past centuries readers were not 
easily bored; they concentrated easily: partly because there 
were fewer amusements. The temptations of the magazines, the 
newspapers, the circulating libraries of obvious fiction, the 
cinema, the wireless, the dance-hall, the motor car have either 
turned the public from serious reading or incapacitated it for such 
reading. The novel that cannot be grasped and appreciated 
immediately stands little chance nowadays. Instead of Gibbon, 
and even Macaulay, we now have amusing or witty biography ; 
instead of Johnson and the Romantic critics, friendly short 
volumes of belles-letires (though these sell comparatively few 
copies) ; science, theology, politics must now be bright and 
‘snappy.’ Style has deteriorated ; ‘ the change began when the 
mannered writing of the Romanitic essayist, and later on of Pater, 
Meredith, and R. L. Stevenson, filtered down through the Press 
as the higher journalese: style became then something recog- 
nisably literary as distinct from educated speech-idiom. ...A 
taste formed on mannered prose at the journalist’s level is certain 
to find the classics of the language and the best contemporary 
literature insipid and dull.’ The general reader may fairly be 
said to be now ignorant, in both senses, of that ‘ best contemporary 
literature’; yet Dr. Johnson rejoiced to find his opinion con- 
curring with that of the common reader. A century later George 
Eliot, Meredith (after the initial struggle), and Hardy were read 
and enjoyed by the general public. Perhaps we need not stress 
the deplorable fact that the general reading public’s capacity to 
read and enjoy good literature (past or present) has never been so 
low as now. 

As early as 1909 a critic in the New Age, a brilliant journal 
that has been revived as the New English Weekly, could, as the 
result of a thorough investigation, say that the public prefers the 
novel to all other kinds of reading, because the novel ‘ gives the 
longest surcease from ennui at the least expenditure of time and 
money ’"—a judgment that obviously holds good for the present 
day. Novels are read not only to dispel boredom but to pass the 
time, to obtain a second-hand pleasure or else a compensation for 
life’s hard knocks, to gain assistance in the art, more often the 
business, of living, and to refine and deepen, extend and correlate 
experience ; the select few read novels, and of course more serious 
works, for more #sthetic and more intellectual reasons. The 
amount of reading has not lessened, but present-day reading is 
mainly of newspapers, magazines, and best-sellers. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie thinks that these last are doomed to extinction, but, 
despite the rivalry of cinema and wireless, fiction will most 
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probably remain, for it fills a gap: ‘ it offers ideal companionship 
to the reader by its uniquely compelling illusion of a life in which 
sympathetic characters of a convincing verisimilitude touch off 
the warmer emotional responses.’ 

The ground, then, has been only too well prepared for the 
best-seller, [especially for the middlebrow and, more still, the 
lowbrow best-seller. It is the lowbrow best-sellers which have 
come to the strangest pass: their authors, if exceedingly popular 
and prolific, may become a limited company—e.g., ‘ Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Inc.,’ or ‘ Elinor Glyn, Ltd.’ But for all classes of 
best-sellers it is the circulation which counts. The ascending 
scale is roughly this: The highbrow best-seller (E. M. Forster, 
Virginia. Woolf) has a buying public of about 3000, a figure that, 
in special circumstances (political interest, libel, sexual audacity, 
personal news-value), may be increased to somewhere about 
15,000 or 20,000; the ‘literary’ middlebrow best-seller (Hugh 
Walpole, J. B. Priestley) averages 20,000 to 30,000, and may go 
as high as 80,000 or a little more ; the non-literary middlebrows 
(Philip Gibbs, Warwick Deeping) 50,000 to 100,000 ; the lowbrow, 
i.¢., the ‘real’ or ‘ popular’ best-seller (Ethel M. Dell, Edgar 
Wallace), runs from at least 100,000 to perhaps somewhere 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000, the average figure being 150,000- 
300,000. 

The reasons for the popularity of the middlebrow and the 
lowbrow best-sellers are various and disquieting—though, the 
condition of the reading public being what it is, natural enough. 
A best-selling author, whose novels had ‘ sold’ 9,000,000 copies by 
the end of 1929, at which date he settled down to a steady million 
copies a year, has written, not hastily, but after due deliberation : 
‘ The [general public does not wish to think. . . . Without this 
specific idea in mind, I have, nevertheless, endeavoured to make 
all my descriptions so clear that each situation could be visualised 
readily by any reader precisely as I saw it. . . . I have evolved, 
therefore, a type of fiction that may be read with the minimum of 
mental effort.’ He adds that many professional people enjoy his 
books ‘ because they offer the mental relaxation which they require 
of fiction.’. Detective stories, for all their complexity, offer such 
relaxation because of their impersonality. Another very impor- 
tant reason for the popularity of the ‘ great best-sellers’ (¢.z., 
The Sheik, Captains of Souls, The Constant Nymph ; this last 
being by a non-literary middlebrow, is even more of a ‘ freak ’ 

* Irrespective of such a classification, it is well known among publishers that 
until an author ‘gets a name,’ his novels tend to stick between certain figures - 
1000-1200 ; 2000-2500 ; 4000-6000; 1I2,000-15,000 ; 25,000-30,000 ; 40,000— 
50,000 ; 80,000-100,000. If the author has ‘ got a name,’ these figures, I believe, 
represent the extent of certain publics. The same applies to the circulation of the 
highbrow Criterion, the middlebrow London Mercury, the lowbrow Everyman. 
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than the first-named) is what has been called wish-fulfilment ; 
what we might also call fantasy-compensation ; what the cynical 
might describe as an inexpensive chance to lead a double life. 
The novel of romantic action (the modern and debased form 
of Scott and Dumas) affords perhaps the. best case in point: 
Beau Geste (but not its sequels) has sold 500,000 since the original 
appeared in 1924. Romantic adventure is either ‘ a way of escape’ 
or ‘a form of self-indulgence’; add a potent dash of scantly 
sublimated (sexual) love, and you have a diet that is harmful 
because it leads to the ‘ not understood ’ complex ; passion and 
stirring action are largely responsible for the enormous sales of 
The Way of an Eagle, The Sheik, and The Blue Lagoon, which last 
is, otherwise, much superior to the first two. Fantasy-spinning 
and day-dreaming play a very large part, as we see from the 
following announcement,? by a small suburban circulating 
library, of ‘ Books’ (significantly synonymous with Novels) : 
‘good selection by ‘“‘ Sapper,” Sax Rohmer, Zane Grey, E. M. 
Dell, May Christie, Edgar Wallace, William Le Queux, Margaret 
Pedler, Margaret Peterson, Kathlyn Rhodes, Olive Wadsley,’ to 
which are added Rider Haggard, Phillips Oppenheim, and Ruby 
M. Ayres. If we further add E. M. Hull (ever to be calendared as 
the author of The Shriek as someone naughtily misnamed her most 
successful story) we get these notable results: of the fifteen 
writers here listed, eleven specialise in ‘ fantasying,’ only the 
detective, thriller, and ‘ open-air ’ novelists refrain from a sticky 
wallowing in the emotional, and nine are women. Women, it 
may be noted, rival men also in the 1900-1920 period of best- 
selling: against Hall Caine, Nat Gould, and Charles Garvice we 
must set Marie Corelli, Florence Barclay, and Gene Stratton 
Porter. Though all six are dead, they had and still have a very 
large following, both men and women. But the women are the 
worse offenders ; of the twelve we have just named, every single 
one was or is a day-dreamer, a romance-spinner (in their writings 
chiefly ; in their lives they were, are, mostly very capable business- 
women indeed), whereas of the six ‘ greatest ’ male best-sellers of 
the last thirty years—Hall Caine, Garvice, Nat Gould, Oppenheim, 
Edgar Wallace, Edgar Rice Burroughs—only two can fairly be 
called day-dreamers (Edgar Rice Burroughs and Charles Garvice). 
There is no need to stress this fondness of women writers for such 
novels : the chief reason is that they know women readers to be 
‘ passionately fond’ of day-dreams. ‘ Fantasy fiction,’ remarks 
Mrs. Leavis, ‘is the typical reading of a people whose normal 
impulses are starved of the means of expression’: not that the 
present writer excludes men; far from it! A famous’ woman 
novelist has recently said that ‘fairly simple people (mostly 
* The Publishers’ Circular, August 6, 1927. 
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women) . . . want to read of romance in a form not incompatible 
with their own opportunities.’ 

And, in this kind of interest in the novel, character has a 
very important share. Either the reader considers the persons 
as friends or enemies, or at the least as ‘ good to read about.’ 
The keynote is given by a ‘ fan’s’ declaration of admiration toa 
lowbrow best-seller, ‘ Your characters are so human that they 
live with me,’ and by such a novelist’s declaration of faith, ‘ An 
author can have no greater compliment . . . than to be told that 
his or her characters appear to the reader real people.’ Yet the 
characterisation may be very slapdash, very elementary, as can 
be seen in the exotically Colonial novels—the Indian stories of 
Ethel M. Dell and the rather better Maud Diver, the South African 
stories of Gertrude Page and Cynthia Stockley, in all of which, 
moreover, there is displayed no very intimate knowledge of the 
native population. 

But there is something more than relaxation, wish-fulfilment, 
and lovable (or hateful) characters. There is that which, if 
combined with a first-class style, produces, or goes far towards 
producing, masterpieces: vitality. (The ‘ snag,’ in the absence 
of a great style in the more popular best-sellers, is that a very 
good style usually connotes a distinguished or a distinctive 
mind.) This vitality may take shape as swiftness, as power, 
however crude, of expression, as pullulating fertility, and as 
emotion: the first is exemplified in Edgar Wallace, ‘ Sapper,’ 
P. C. Wren; the second in Marie Corelli ; the third in Charles 
Garvice and Nat Gould ; the fourth in Ethel M. Dell (‘ he-man ’ 
emotion), Hall Caine (‘ Messiah ’ emotion), Florence M. Barclay 
(religious emotion and ‘correct-sentiment ’ emotion). Of the 
last a highbrow novelist—as a highbrow, a quite good seller— 
has said: ‘ The Rosary will probably live, because its power is 
very uncommon. .. . [The] power is terrific’; according to 
the same writer, Mrs. Barclay ‘ was undoubtedly a great writer 
on her plane—Shakespeare of the servants’ hall.’ This is the kind 
of envious admiration that we should expect from an intellectual, 
fastidious, none-too-prolific novelist, who views with a wryly- 
comic despair the vital energy of lowbrow novelists. The pity 
of it is that the power of the lowbrow best-seller is not devoted 
to the service of literature, well-meaning as many lowbrow super- 
sellers have been. . Their vitality is made to subserve the general 
morality. Such authors as Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, Florence 
Barclay, and Gene Stratton Porter have in The Christian, The 

“ Here we may cite two remarks by Mr. Swinnerton in his witty, disillusioned, 
yet sanely courageous book, Authors and the Book Trade: ‘ The best-seller is 
perfect in its kind,’ in its own way ; the other is quoted from a great and famous 
publisher : ‘ If we publish what we know to be good, we make money on it ; but 
if we try for a popular success, we always come a cropper.” 
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Sorrows of Satan, The Rosary, and The Harvester, as in The Eternal 
City, God’s Good Man, The Mistress of Shenstone, and Limberlost 
shown a genuine if misguided preoccupation in ethical problems, 
especially in emotional morality. The moral passion and the 
ethical explication are shockingly crude: these books have 
excited tremendous enthusiasm because, in addition to comforting 
day-dreams and nicely-veiled sexuality, they induce in ordinary 
readers, chiefly among women, an emotional tempest and a turbid 
or a romantic activity for which such readers find no scope in 
their physical lives. In the words of the delightfully acute critic 
whom already I have so often quoted, ‘ these novels will all be 
found to make play with the key words of the emotional vocabu- 
lary which provoke the vague warm surges associated with 
religion and religion substitutes—e.g., life, death, love, good, evil, 
sin, home, mother, noble, gallant, purity, honour. These responses 
can be touched off with a dangerous ease ... and there is 
evidently a vast public that derives great pleasure from reacting 
in this way.’ The novelists concerned in the production of such 
mass-drugs employ a ‘ Sunday-best ’ vocabulary ; they pulpitise 
with dignity (very obtrusively assumed, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, for the occasion), some indeed with pomposity, and a few 
with a sickening unction (Hall Caine thought he resembled Christ 
in his appearance, nor did the delusion stop there). It may be 
observed, however, that detective, thriller, and racing best-sellers 
are comparatively free from such odious airs and graces, ‘ atmo- 
spherics ’ and Grace ; Edgar Wallace, for example, can be seen 
‘ intercalating ’ a homely morality of a naive yet not unpleasant 
conscientiousness, but even {then |he/avoids’ saccharine, sex, and 
saintdom.® 

If Bulwer Lytton may be described as the first best-seller in 
the modern sense (his pretentiousness, his superficial versatility, 
his sciolism, and his sensationalism form the maleficent germs), 
the first period of best-sellerdom was that of Hall Caine and 
Marie Corelli, who not only reproduce the faults of Lytton, but 
add that of a spurious uplift and a sanctimonious audacity in 
dealing with what, in 1900, were regarded as ‘ unpleasant ’ themes. 
Their successors (from about 1914) have continued their unwhole- 
some evangelism, their mawkish missionaryism, their laughable 
assumption of Juvenal’s scourge and the right to pose, and even 
to be considered and revered, as arbitri clegantiarwm, judices artis 
vivendi. The cultured reader and the reader with a brain worthy 

* Edgar Wallace also had in him something of a poet (third-rate, but genuine). 
But his greatest claim to fame is that, while he was very conscious that, as art, 
his novels were very much inferior to his plays, he yet succeeded in crossing the 
barriers between lowbrow and middlebrow, and was, and is, much read by the 


really intelligent, not the ‘ intelligentsia’ in the narrower sense. He is greatly 
superior to Garvice and Gould—in fact, to almost every lowbrow novelist. 
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of the name cannot refrain from laughter : the equipment of these 
valiant moralists is so ludicrously inadequate to the issues they 
raise. In some ways the present-day counterparts of Hall Caine, 
Marie Corelli, Florence Barclay, and other less ostensibly moral 
novelists are still more of a menace, for our contemporaries are 
deflecting the procedure of their predecessors from harmless 
preachment and childish philosophy towards the consolidation 
of popular prejudice, on which they—or most of them—work 
shamelessly, and towards the blunting and lowering of ‘ the 
emotional currency’: they appeal to ‘ the great heart of mankind’ 
(a phrase crystallising an attitude very common among lowbrow 
best-sellers) by dealing—sometimes to offset a sordid theme— 
with fine issues, which they forthwith debase by the crassness, 
crudity, and impercipience of their ethics and their esthetics. 
Not only do they sneer at literature (and art and morality and 
philosophy) that is above them, but they betray the weakness of 
their position by showing a certain veiled shamefacedness ; they 
suspect—some of them know—that there exist standards by which 
they are despised. They twist and squirm: witness their flings 
at ‘the merely clever novel,’ their assertion that ‘ authorship i is 
not so much a function of the brain as it is of the heart,’ their 
over-insistence on a tenet that contains much but not all the 
truth. ‘The core quality of the born novelist is human, not 
literary.’ 

Ifjnovels appeal thus directly and warmly to the heart, if 
they provide uplift, fantasy, compensation, comfort, excitement, 
then they have an excellent chance of becoming best-sellers. 
That most best-sellers are woefully unequal to the task of dealing 
either clearly or originally or even (save to half-wits) convincingly 
with the moral, psychological, and metaphysical problems they 
taise does not trouble them ; the mere mention of such abstractions 
lends them an air of wide reading and deep thinking. They evoke 
a situation that they develop with stock phrases calculated to 
elicit the well-worn, involuntary responses ; very often they so 
employ a seemingly cultured jargon, chiefly of popular science 
and psychology, that vague ideas arise in the minds of their 
readers ; more often still they indicate a character by some well- 
known phrase (‘ absent-minded professor,’ ‘ artistic temperament,’ 
‘inferiority complex,’ etc., etc.) that, by reminding the readers 
of something already familiar, saves the writers the labour of 
‘realising’ the character. Blessed be the cliché, for clichés are 
like coins—good for a certain amount, representing universally 
familiar values and things! Then, too, best-sellers (the intelligent 
are excepted) rush in where angels fear to tread : clumsy-footedly 
stalk among feelings demanding a fine {sensibility of treatment, 
among subtleties and profundities of thought that require a 
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trained mind to understand (let alone to set: forth), among 
sanctities that wither at a besmirching, and among psychological 
obscurities that have not yet been cleared up by even the most 
abstruse psychologists. It has been advanced that it is well-nigh 
impossible for the genuinely original novel and the novel that 
affords an esthetic experience to become popular nowadays ; 
likewise, lowbrow best-sellers, and even the non-literary middle- 
brow best-sellers, if they are to be best-sellers, are debarred from 
the merits that raised the work of Defoe, Smollett, and Dickens 
above the level of popular fiction, although, like those rather 
more ‘ literary’ writers, Fielding, Sterne, Scott, Thackeray and 
Trollope, they actually were popular in their own day. From 
about 1880-1890 fiction has foregone its right to be read critically, 
except, obviously, among those novelists who aim to be so read. 
Perhaps, too, we must admit the truism that ‘ genius can manage 
to exist almost independently of its background,’ but the lowbrow 
and non-literary middlebrow best-sellers must keep their finger 
on the public pulse and ‘ give the public what it wants.’ 

The critics, if cultured, view the lowbrow best-sellers with 
amusement, and, if they notice them at all, apologise or write 
with perfunctory brevity ; if themselves lowbrow, they ‘ enthuse.’ 
Educated critics tend to consider such best-sellers as Ethel M. 
Dell and Edgar Wallace as symbols, while the more caustic treat 
them as figures of derision. The attitude of the public, especially 
the great public, need not be developed further. But the attitude 
of the best-sellers to their own work is illuminating. Highbrow 
best-sellers take their work seriously, as do most of the literary 
middlebrows ; of the non-literary middlebrows, half are serious 
in their aims, while the remainder write either for a living or for 
their own amusement. The lowbrows are the most sharply 
divided, for while some think they are doing good work (both 
morally and permanently), others are frank opportunists seizing 
voraciously on the changes of popular taste, and others again, 
while more or less careless about that taste, go their own sweet 
way, secure in the knowledge that once they have got a solid 
lowbrow public they are not, with adequate publicity, \likely to 
lose it. One admires those lowbrow best-sellers who have no 
illusions about their work and admit that it does not merit the 
attention of even middlebrows, let alone highbrows. Many non- 
literary middlebrows and most lowbrows are virtually journalists 
of fiction. It is, however, diverting to find that while the majority 
of lowbrow best-sellers consider that the work of their fellows is 
bad, very few consider their own work to be bad even if they know 
that it is comparatively unimportant in the literary sense. These 
writers emphasise the view that their novels provide ‘clean 
entertainment,’ or they argue that ‘any fundamentally clean 
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book that tends to form [? encourage] the reading habit and 
engender within the reader a love of books is well worth its place 
in literature.’ Almost every lowbrow best-seller approves and 
admires both classes of middlebrow best-sellers. The highbrow 
approves only the highbrow even if he envies the others for some 
such reason as their vitality or their fertility. Literary. middle- 
brows, for the[most ‘part, either admire or approve highbrows, 
and a fair number of them approve, if they do not often admire, 
their peers. Non-literary middlebrows contemn the lowbrows, 
tolerate their fellows, admire the literary micdlebrows, and even 
recognise some good points in highbrows. It is only the lowbrows 
who, as a class, scorn to be moved by the opinions of the critics. 

But perhaps the classification of best-sellers will gain in 
significance and in pertinence if we give names. 

Highbrow: D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, 
E, M. Forster, Aldous Huxley, Charles Morgan, C. E. Montague.® 

Literary Middlebrow, and Middlebrow read as literature: 
Quiller-Couch, J. M. Barrie, H. G. Wells, John. Galsworthy, 
Chesterton, Moore, Arnold Bennett, Somerset Maugham, Eden 
Phillpotts, Frank Swinnerton, Hugh Walpole, J. B. Priestley, 
R. H. Mottram, H. M. Tomlinson, David Garnett, Brett Young, 
Richard Aldington, Liam O’Flaherty, Rudyard Kipling, Thornton 
Wilder, Willa Cather, Theodore Dreiser, John dos Passos.’ 

Non-hterary Middlebrow—t.e., Middlebrow neither writing for 
the lowbrow market nor yet read as literature: G, B. Stern, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, E. M. Delafield, Margaret Kennedy, J. D. Beresford, 
W. J. Locke, Philip Gibbs, Warwick Deeping, Rafael Sabatini, 
John Buchan, W. W. Jacobs, P. G. Wodehouse, Sinclair Lewis, 
Upton Sinclair. 

Lowbrow, or Absolute Best-sellers: ‘Sapper,’ Michael Arlen, 
Gilbert Frankau, P. C. Wren, E. Rice Burroughs, Jeffrey Farnol, 
Ethel M. Dell, E. M. Hull, Maud Diver, Berta Ruck, Ruby M. 
Ayres, Anita Loos, Agatha Christie, Edgar Wallace, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, A. S. M. Hutchinson. 

Of the pre-1919 best-sellers, Joseph Conrad belonged to the 
first group, Rider Haggard and Hall Caine belonged to the third 
group, Marie Corelli hovered between the third and the fourth, 
while Nat Gould, Charles Garvice, Gene Stratton Porter, and 
Florence M, Barclay (the two women would have shuddered at 
the collocation) belonged indubitably to the fourth and lowest 
class. Of this absolute best-seller class something has been said 
already ; but there are several remarks that, out of the potential 
many, must yet be made. Certain sales have perhaps been sheer 

* Mrs. Leavis puts T. F. Powys in this section, but the quality and the nature 
of his fiction definitely make him a middlebrow read as literature ; his sales, 
however, hardly entitle him to mention. 

7 A transition from this to the third group is formed by Rose rw 
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accidents : one of these is certainly All Quiet on the Western Front ; 
another is less certainly The Sheik, of which a non-literary middle- 
brow has said : ‘ My own view is that such freak sales as those of 
The Sheik are not representative of the general reading public of 
average intelligence.’ We hope not; but it is what we might 
expect from the public of rather less than average intelligence. 
A significant question was broached, in a typically middlebrow 
way, by Arnold Bennett when he wrote: ‘ The work of Charles 
Garvice has little [read o] artistic importance; but he was a 
thoroughly competent craftsman.’ . . . Mr. [Middleton] Murry 
says that he can sympathise with my “ evident desire to dis- 
concert the preciousness of the zsthete.’’ But when he says that 
things such as Charles Garvice made were “ simply not worth 

ing well,” etc., I charge him with precisely the preciousness 
of the esthete. Was it not worth while to give pleasure to the 
naive millions for whom Charles Garvice catered. . . ? Ought 
these millions to be deprived of what they like. . . ?’ But such 
authors certainly do no good and they may do harm to their 
readers, and indisputably they do harm to literature. Further, 
the fact that such best-sellers as Florence Barclay, Gene Stratton 
Porter, Marie Corelli, did not write primarily for money does not 
absolve them from the charge of vitiating the ethical sense as 
well as the literary taste of the public. The moral passion of such 
writers is also responsible in part for the emotional sameness of 
their work. All lowbrow best-sellers, thereby and in other ways, 
falsify life and, perhaps more reprehensibly, they interfere with 
the reader’s free development and his spontaneities ; they spoil 
the reader for any novel that demands mental readjustment. 
They offer an inferior article to a public too ignorant or too crude 
to know that it definitely is inferior. 

That is a charge which can also be brought against some 
of the non-literary middlebrow best-sellers. Not against the 
literary middlebrows, who are apt to write on traditional lines ; 
not that they are necessarily the worse for that !_ These writers 
(Galsworthy, Walpole, Willa Cather, etc., etc.) are thoughtful 
and cultured, technically skilful, morally blameless, in some 
ways impressive ; nor do they greatly object if highbrows contend 
that, for all the ‘ surface stimulus,’ their sentiments are common- 
place, their psychology undisturbing, their technique outworn. 
If they have vitality and style, they need not worry ; if they lack 
those two cardinal virtues, they are destined to rapid oblivion. 
If they have a fault, it is that they play too much for safety in 
morals, in technique, in psychology, and in their humour ; there 


* Also he was thoroughly aware that his work was trash. This cultured man, 
who had a delightful country home, deliberately wrote down to the level of 
servants. 
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is a stinging proportion of truth in the highbrow pronouncement 
that they are ‘ the best fellows in the world.’ The non-literary best- 
sellers have with the class on either side a kinship that it were 
tedious to particularise. They write seriously but without 
distinction ; they eschew sensationalism and crudity, but they 
are somewhat lacking in vitality ; with an adequate intellectual 
equipment they set themselves up as expositors of contemporary 
thought and guides of public feeling. They strive, or some of 
them strive, to pass on to the middlebrow public the cultural 
news from above ; in doing this they keep a longing eye on the 
great public of the lowbrow best-seller. Such work of com- 
munication is, in itself, commendable, but in practice these writers 
so simplify complex, fine, and profound issues that only a garbled 
version reaches the public. 

Highbrow best-sellers are particularly interesting because 
they are pioneers blazing trails that may, and often do, lead to 
dead ends; that may, on the other hand, revivify the theory 
and the practice of writing, and thereby affect not only the novel 
but the whole of contemporary literature. The influence of 
D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce has already been very con- 
siderable despite the objections offered by middlebrow and 
lowbrow readers. Highbrow novelists care little for recognisable, 
‘human,’ even plausible character; this is partly because they 
refuse to consider fiction as a department of life and assert that 
it is largely independent of life. The technique and the style of 
James Joyce and Virginia Woolf constitute very real obstacles, 
for, to appreciate these two features of their writing, one must be 

to wrestle with the meaning: they do not admit that 
the first duty of a writer is to make himself understood; they 
throw, Joyce nearly all, Mrs. Woolf much, of the onus on the 
reader. The other highbrow novelists, such as Montague, Law- 
rence, Forster, Huxley, owe their ‘ highbrowness,’ not to a scorn 
of being easily comprehensible, but to the intellectual calibre of 
their work ; they are also excellent and versatile stylists. It is 
these writers who are in the right path: the others are ‘ playing 
about ’—very seriously, we allow, but in an extravagant exercise 
of their very remarkable virtuosity, a virtuosity and an intelligence 
that might go very far if their exponents were less eager to 
épater les bourgeois. Mrs. Woolf is obviously more, very much 
more, accessible than Mr. Joyce; to approximately the same 
degree as separates her from Lawrence, Forster, Huxley. It isa 
relevant point, too, that just as it is easier to imitate Joyce *® 
than Virginia Woolf, so it is easier to imitate her than Lawrence, 
Forster, Huxley : the more mannered and idiosyncratic a writer, 
the easier it is to imitate him. It seems a pity that so much 


® Just how easy was shown early this year in the New Statesman, 
12 
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valuable energy should be expended in being, as Joyce’s, almost 
incomprehensible and, as Virginia Woolf’s, comprehensible enough 
but enjoyably readable only with a considerable strain on the 
attention and at the price of going over the longer sentences two 
or three times. The latter is seen to be more right in her technique 
than the former, for her meaning is, at the price mentioned, 
perfectly clear, whereas the former is so far from clear that 
several widely differing interpretations can be put on almost 
any sentence in the more difficult parts of his more difficult 
writing (Ulysses, Work in Progress). It hardly seems to be an 
advantage deliberately 1° to leave one’s meaning so tortuous and 
so obscure. If we examine the highbrow novelists historically, 
we are forced to notice that Lyly, Sidney, Sterne, Pater, Henry 
James, Virginia Woolf, James Joyce are mot in the first rank, 
either in reputation or in ability.. Almost every highbrow novelist 
is intellectually the inferior of men like Defoe, Swift, Fielding, 
Thackeray, Hardy.14 

Yet it is a curious fact that highbrow critics either base their 
judgments on a very exclusive zsthetic or take an ultra-intel- 
lectual point of view. It is no great crime to put intellect first, 
but it is surely a mistake to deify it to the very grave detriment 
of all else, especially of humanity and emotion. The greatest 
writers have been such because, with a style and technique wholly 
adequate to their themes, they find room equally for intellect 
and humanity and emotion. That not only the lowbrow but the 
(often intellectual) middlebrow may grow irritated by Joyce and 
Virginia Woolf is not wholly to the credit of those two writers 
and their followers. Highbrow critics praise highbrow novels for 
delicate sensibility, sensitiveness to life, a refined and subtle 
discrimination; for the power to make us psychologically 
uncomfortable and unsure of ourselves, others, the universe ; 
‘ for a luminous irony, an unobviously rich style, and a difficult 
technique. Admittedly desirable qualities; but are they the 
greatest qualities ? It is undoubtedly good that a novel should 
set up a series of shocks to our preconceptions, but it is erroneous 
to make this the test of a great novel: the more psychological, 
the more metaphysical, the more controversial a novel is, the more 
likely it is to administer those shocks ; yet it is extremely unlikely 
that such a novel will be a great one. Shocks may be plentifully 
given, in passing, in a novel conspicuous for its power, its uni- 
versality, its style, but they have little to do with the enduring 
merit of such a novel. The novel that stands or falls by such 

1° He can, as in his earlier work, be admirably clear. 

11 It is doubtful if the highbrow novelists or the highbrow critics would claim 
Meredith as a highbrow ; if they did, he would form an honourable exception. 
Moreover, though C. E. Montague is a most distinguished writer, even he is not 
in the very front rank of novelists. 
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shocks will be out of date in a generation or less; and genius 
does not become out of date. While it is true, as Mrs. Leavis 
well says, that ‘a twentieth-century novelist if he is intelligent 
and sensitive has necessarily to waste some of his energy in avoid- 
ing the stock responses, the popular associations of the current 
idiom, or at least to sacrifice the simplicity and directness which 
was observed to characterise Fielding’s novels,’ it is also true 
that genius avoids these pitfalls almost by second nature and, on 
the other hand, often uses these responses and associations to 
serve his end ; nor does genius find it necessary to sacrifice sim- 
plicity and directness—rather does he, even when most subtle, 
strive to remain simple and direct. 

That, in our time, the greatest novelists are unlikely to get 
- avery big public (larger, say, than 100,000) admittedly implies a 
grave criticism of the reading public in general, but it is doubtful 
if, with the present spate of publications and the multiplicity of 
other attractions, they can expect much more. So long as the 
best work does reach at least a large proportion of the significant 
public, the thinking public, the ruling classes in government, art, 
and literature, we need not despair unduly. ‘ Things are rarely 
so bad as they seem.’ 

Eric PARTRIDGE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


QUEEN VICTORIA—THE END 


Wits the publication of the ninth volume of the Queen’s letters 
a great historical enterprise has been brought to a worthy close. 
Had the Queen herself been told that even her most intimate 
confidences to her Journal would be revealed to the public, and 
revealed within a generation of her death, her first impulse would 
surely have been towards indignant protest. Yet, since it was 
among her outstanding qualities never to palter with what she 
held to be the truth, we may conceive her granting that when 
the truth came to be told about her, it should be told with a 
fulness beyond challenge ; and in authorising the publication of 
her correspondence up to the time of her widowhood King 
Edward acted in her own spirit. At the same time he undertook, 


as he must have realised, a great responsibility. The exact. 


contents of the letters to be published were, of course, unknown 
to him, but, familiar as he was with the Queen’s ways, he can 
have been in no doubt as to their tone. In deciding, therefore, 
that the secrets of the reign should be disclosed up to a date 
still within living memory, the’King paid a remarkable tribute 
both to his mother’s character and to his people’s understanding. 
It cannot have been his intention that the tribute should be 
repeated. The papers of the later part of the reign, dealing as 
they did with issues still unsettled, seemed destined to remain 
sealed for another half century or so. But the stream of time, 
which flowed so slowly in the later years of the Queen’s life, has 
moved with exceptional rapidity since 1901 ; and King George, 
appreciating that within twenty years of its close the whole reign 
had come to belong to a period definitely ended, has followed 
and even bettered his father’s example. It is indeed matter for 
pride that this exceptional memorial to an exceptional sovereign 
has been prepared by the orders of her son and her grandson, 
and these nine volumes are evidence of the unique place which 
the British Throne holds in the regard of British subjects. 

The publication of the third and concluding series is singularly 
opportune. This age, critical of everything, is exceptionally 
critical of the generation before it, and the divergent standpoints 
of youth and middle age have never been more manifest than in 
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talk about the Queen. Those to whom she was never more than 
a name dwelt upon her limitations and her oddities, avowing 
their desire to shatter the Victorian legend. To the protests of 
those who remembered the Queen in life that this was no legend 
but an authentic tradition, retort was made with some sneering 
reference to Victorian propaganda; and so the unequal battle 
went on, with inadequate and unworthy judgments gaining 
currency until the publication of Mr. Buckle’s last two volumes 
abruptly quashed them, The tradition is established now. 

Yet, though the Queen’s memory has come into its own, no 
one born in this century can apprehend what she was to those 
who grew up between the two Jubilees. That she personified 
the solid, unostentatious dignity of her period is perhaps obvious ; 
and the long tale of her days may be held to account for the 
personal veneration in which she was held. But only experience 
can be aware of her unquestioned and unquestionable authority, 
based on the conviction that she would never abuse it. All her 
subjects trusted the Queen, and their trust was the measure of 
their devotion. Maybe they exaggerated. There were matters 
which escaped even her eye, issues on which even her ripe 
judgments were distorted. But in her closing years, when she 
was collaborating with a Prime Minister in whom she had full 
confidence, her wisdom shone forth, and the last volume of her 
letters abounds in illustrations of her characteristic methods and 
of the success with which she applied them. _ They wear a quaint, 
old-world air nowadays when a more self-assertive public opinion 
makes it impossible for serious international issues to be disposed 
of in the family correspondence of sovereigns. Yet the influence 
of personality is strong even now, and the manner of its effective 
exercise in these intimate letters is not uninstructive. No one 
can say whether, as the international situation grew more tense, 
the Queen could have continued to control it by the weight of 
her authority over a weak man in St. Petersburg and a rash man 
in Berlin ; but at least her control was potent as long as it was 
exercised. 

The pages which record her dealings with the German Emperor 
are among the most impressive in the volume, and, by a fortunate 
accident, the opening episode contains her own comment on her 
statecraft. The Jameson raid had occurred at the end of 1895. 
The Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger was received in 
England with an outburst of indignation. The Queen, who in 
her Journal described its language as ‘ outrageous,’ wrote to her 
grandson in restrained terms of sorrowful courtesy and, in 
forwarding his reply to the Prince of Wales, observed : 

It would not do to have given him ‘a good snub.’ Those sharp, 
cutting answers and remarks only irritate and do harm, and in Sovereigns 
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and Princes should be most carefully guarded against. William’s faults 
come from impetuousness (as well as conceit) ; and calmness and firmness 
are the most powerful weapons in such cases. 


The time was to come when, the Queen’s patience being tried 
beyond endurance, the ‘good snub’ was to be administered ; 
but the hostile judgment was long in forming. In the spring of 
1897 the situation in the Near East got out of hand. Turkey, 
secure in the friendship of Germany, had withstood Greek 
ambitions in Crete, and Greece had been provoked into a disastrous 
declaration of war. Alone among the Powers, Germany was 
resolved to make her taste the full bitterness of defeat. The 
Queen used pressure on the Emperor. Let him urge the Powers 
to propose an armistice. ‘ You have always expressed great 
regard for my advice ; let me therefore urge this on you.’ The 
appeal brought what the Journal calls ‘a rude answer from 
William.’ 


The Powers have arranged that the proposal of an armistice must be 
begged for by Greece with the promise that she will unconditionally 
submit to the verdict of the Powers before they intervene ; a conditio sine 
qua non is that Greece immediately recalls her troops from Crete. 


Lord Salisbury having expressed the view that nothing could be 
done without Germany’s consent, the Queen turned the other 


cheek. She telegraphed to the King of Greece the terms which 
she confessed her inability to modify, and ‘for the sake of 
humanity’ urged him to yield. The King yielded, and the 
Emperor telegraphed to the Queen his acceptance of a surrender 
on whose abject terms he laid some stress. The Queen wrote 
in her Journal: ‘ Received another grandiloquent telegram, also 
en clair, from William.’ The words might serve for a summary 
of his reign. 

The Emperor drew his own self-satisfied conclusions from this 
tactful treatment. Noting his fortieth birthday in her Journal, 
the Queen added a wish that ‘he were more prudent and less 
impulsive at such an age!’ A few days later a letter came from 
Berlin. 


I venture to believe that, where the Sovereign will sometimes shake 
her wise head often over the tricks of her queer and impetuous colleague, 
the good and genial heart of my Grandmother will step in and show that, 
if he sometimes fails, it is never from want of goodwill, honesty or truthful- 
ness, and thus mitigate the shake of the head by a genial smile of warm 
sympathy and interest ! 


Nemesis was swift! Three months later the Emperor was telling 
the British military attaché in Berlin that he could not come to 
England again so long as Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister, and 
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before the month was out he detailed his farrago of complaints 
in a self-righteous letter to the Queen herself. Lord Salisbury 
submitted a memorandum rebutting the charges in detail. His 


comment was a model of ironic reticence. 


He entirely concurs with your Majesty in thinking that it is quite new 
for a sovereign to attack in a private letter the Minister of another 
sovereign ; especially one to whom he is so closely related. It is not a 
desirable innovation and might produce some confusion. 


Satisfied as to the facts, the Queen thrust home : 


Your other letter, I must say, has greatly astonished me. The tone in 
which you write about Lord Salisbury I can only attribute to a temporary 
irritation on your part, as I do not think you would otherwise have written 
in such a manner, and I doubt whether any Sovereign wrote in such terms 
to another Sovereign, and that Sovereign his own Grandmother, about 
their Prime Minister. 


The grandmother concluded the letter with an intimation that 
a visit in honour of her eightieth birthday might nevertheless 
still be paid. It was paid in the autumn, and, as his memoirs 
bear witness, even the cynical Biilow was impressed by the 
veneration which the guest showed to his hostess. 

She, however, had already summed him up and had used all 


her prestige to circumvent his mischief. In March 1899 she wrote 


bluntly to the Tsar that the Emperor was full of tales of Russia’s 
hostility to England. Neither she nor her Prime Minister believed 
a word of them. 


But I am afraid William may go and tell things against us to you, just 
as he does about you to us. If so, pray tell me openly and confidentially. 
It is so important that we should understand each other, and that such 
mischievous and unstraightforward proceedings should be put a stop to. 


That was the Queen’s way, and her subjects were not ignorant 
of it. On the day when ‘all previous records of English history 
are eclipsed by the length of your Majesty’s gracious rule,’ 
Dr. Randall Davidson, then Bishop of Winchester, wrote express- 
ing his affection and thankfulness. He went on to note the 
‘rich significance’ of the fact that ‘ your Majesty should also 
wield a personal and domestic influence over the thrones of 
Europe absolutely without precedent in the history of Christen- 
dom,’ This volume reveals its significance in all its richness. 

It would be easy to dwell on the authoritative quality of the 
Queen’s rule in these closing years. We see her exercising a 
general supervision over all departments of government, now 
stirring the Borough Council of Windsor to the betterment of local 
housing conditions, now explaining to her Viceroy why the 
Victoria Cross should be bestowed on her Indian soldiers. Above 
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all, she is in perpetual warfare with red tape at the War Office, 
and Lord Lansdowne’s gentle methods were little to her taste. 
The episode of the bandmasters’ commissions has already become 
a classic example of War Office obstruction ; it is no less illumi- 
nating as an instance of her grip over the details of military 
organisation. We do not think of Queen Victoria as a war-lord, 
but she herself never forgot that she was a soldier’s daughter or 
that she was the head of the Army. No regular officer could 
have had a clearer perception of the meaning and importance of 
military discipline, and when the code was violated by the 
publication of the Spion Kop despatches her horror was uncon- 
cealed. It is, however, characteristic that her censure of Lord 
Wolseley should have been conveyed, not in her own hand, but 
through the pen of her private secretary, Sir Arthur Bigge. 

By the date of that episode the weakness of the War Office 
organisation had become patent to the world; but the Queen, 
watching the scheme inaugurated on the Duke of Cambridge’s — 
retirement, had long since put her finger on its most radical 
defect. At the end of 1898 the Queen wrote to Lord Salisbury 
that 


much will have to be done by-and-by, and above all to clear up the position 
of the Commander-in-Chief and Secretary for War, who seems to usurp all 
authority—which never existed or she thinks never was intended. Ever 
since the Office of Secretary of War was created, in a great hurry in ’54, 
it has never been satisfactory, and there have been and are endless quibbles 
and equivocation. 


Nor was the Queen in the least doubt as to the cause of the recent 
usurpations of authority by the Secretary of State. The Adjutant- 
General advised him on all duties connected with his branch, and 
since 1895 these duties had included discipline. The effect of this 
arrangement was to deprive the Commander-in-Chief of all direct 
control over the Army, and the Queen pressed for a modification 
of the Order in Council. Failing to carry her point, she stated it 
in a memorandum which she desired to be ‘ officially recorded at 
the War Office.’ 

It is easy to criticise the Queen’s attitude. The office of 
Commander-in-Chief has now been put into commission, and even 
in the Queen’s day the duties attached to it were probably too 
general for efficient discharge by one man. Moreover, she was 
jealous of her prerogatives, particularly when, as in this case, 
they had to be entrusted to a deputy. The Army was her Army ; 
she wished to see it commanded by her son, the Duke of 
Connaught, during her lifetime ; and she did not intend him to 
be a royal cypher enjoying only such authority as was delegated 
to him by the Minister responsible to Parliament. But in insisting 
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that there must be limits to the power of the civilian head of the 
War Office, and that in matters of strict soldiership the final 
appeal must lie to an officer whose status, whether through birth 
or through achievement, should place him beyond any suspicion 
of self-seeking, she showed an instinctive appreciation of military 
sentiment. In all this she was wiser than her Ministers; and 
subsequent events suggest that she was in closer touch with 
popular feeling than they were prepared to admit. 

The extraordinary thing about the Queen—extraordinary now 
even to those who once took it as a matter of course—was that all 
this conscious regality was associated with a simple homeliness. 
Victoria, Queen-Empress, whose conduct of affairs was worthy of 
her sonorous name and her splendid titles, was a little old lady 
in a widow’s cap. This fusion of apparent incompatibles is the 
essence of the Victorian tradition, and will surely fascinate the 
imagination of posterity. It came of a conception of the British 
monarchy, suggested no doubt by Lord Melbourne and Prince 
Albert, but notably developed by the Queen herself during the 
first twenty years of her widowhood. The root principle was that 
there should be’no distinction whatever between her public and 
her private life, and it was her insistence upon this that had led 
her to separate herself so markedly in her earlier years from those 
whom she called the old royal family. The Constitution of Eng- 
land, as she wrote to Lord Rosebery when he was her Prime 
Minister, had been committed into her keeping, and the public 
right, no less than her own innate love of truth, made it imperative 
that all should understand in what sort of hands this high trust 
had been placed. Therein lies the clue to the rigid etiquette by 
which the Queen denoted her relations with the outside world. 
On the one hand her duty, perpetual and all-embracing, which no 
Minister might minimise and which her own sorrows must never 
obscure ; on the other hand, her weaknesses—loneliness, physical 
infirmity, and the shyness natural to a lady of her epoch. In so 
far as the world realised that her duty was punctiliously discharged, 
it would and must make all the allowances which her position 
entitled her to claim. Because she gave all her strength and heart 
to her work, her claims were large ; and because they were made 
with fair and honest show of reason they were wholeheartedly 
conceded. 

As she grew older her double burden of responsibility and 
sorrow became such that it was never possible to do enough for 
the Queen. Happily, those about her knew where she needed 
consideration most, and the preparations for her Diamond Jubilee 
gave touching occasion for its display. Ceremonial there must 
needs be ; on such an occasion the Queen could not show herself 
to her people unescorted. But her modest way of life must not 
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be altered, and, above all, she herself must be saved from undue 
physical strain. An informal beginning was made late in 1896 
when the Queen’s private secretary wrote to Lord Salisbury’s 
private secretary and threw out the idea of a visit to St. Paul’s, 
Lord Salisbury, who was shown the letter, contented himself with 
observing that it would be well to square the Dean. There were, 
indeed, obvious objections to the entrance of the Queen’s carriage 
and horses into the Cathedral, and the possibility of asking her to 
walk even the shortest distance was never even entertained. The 
long drive would be strain enough. Happily, the Lord Mayor, 
who must have been given a hint of what was toward, found a 
way out of the difficulty. 


Acquainted as I am [he wrote privately and confidentially to Sir 
Arthur Bigge] with Her Majesty’s feeling as to alighting from her carriage, 
I will venture to suggest that a choral reception upon an ber arr IT 
scale should be arranged as a greeting outside the Cathedral. 


A few days later Lord Salisbury inquired, again of Sir Arthur 
Bigge, whether the Queen had agreed to attend a service in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and went on to ask whether Mr. Chamberlain 
had submitted ‘ his idea of bringing over some Prime Ministers 
from the larger Colonies to be present on the occasion.’ The 
scheme was evidently developing, and it was time for the ecclesi- 


astical authorities to be consulted. The trusted Bishop of 
Winchester was authorised to communicate with his brothers of 
Canterbury and London. Dr. Temple sketched out an order of 
service, and Dr. Davidson himself gave it a shape thoroughly 
congenial to the Queen’s ideas. 


The musical authorities must be told it is to be no elaborate ‘ service’ 
of Te Deum, but a simple chant or other rendering without ‘ vain repeti- 
tions.’ It can be done, if it is ordered. It would not take many minutes. 


And so it was arranged; and only gradually did the occasion 
reveal its inherent greatness. 


At the instance of Mr. Chamberlain Lord Salisbury has submitted to 
your Majesty that eleven Colonial Prime Ministers should be admitted to 
the Privy Council. . . . Nothing can mark the character and results of 
your Majesty’s happy reign more conspicuously than that the statesmen 
who administer the vast territories which have been converted into 
Civilised and powerful communities during your Majesty’s reign, should 
take their seats at your Majesty’s Council Board. Lord Salisbury therefore 
respectfully and strongly urges on your Majesty the acceptance of this 
proposal. 


The Queen herself, remembering ‘ this day sixty years ago, when 
I was called from my bed by dear Mama to receive the news of 
my accession . . . felt rather nervous about the coming days 
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and that all should go off well.’ On the eve of the ‘ never-to-be- 
forgotten day ’ she came to London and ‘ seated in my chair, as I 
cannot stand long,’ received all the foreign Princes assembled to 
do her honour. The ironic spirit of history saw to it that she 
should note in her Journal the name of the first of them. It was 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. The Colonial Premiers and the 
Indian Princes were received after dinner. The ball-room was 
hot and badly lit, and the Queen was feeling very tired when she 
got back to her room soon after eleven. Next day she watched 
for a while the long procession pass her window, and in due time 
took her place 


in an open State landau, drawn by eight creams, dear Alix, looking very 
pretty in lilac and Lenchan sitting opposite me. I felt a good deal agitated 
and had been so all these days, for fear anything might be forgotten or go 
wrong. 


Her people, concerned at the strain of continuous bowing over 
six miles of route, had been informed that a swinging seat had 
been arranged for her in her carriage. If it should by chance 
swing too far forward, the Princess of Wales, seated opposite, 
would adjust it. So she drove through London, her customary 
black relieved by touches of white in her bonnet. She noted the 
denseness of the crowds and that ‘the streets in the Strand 
are now quite wide, but one misses Temple Bar.’ It had been 
removed nineteen years before. ‘ As we neared St. Paul’s, the 
procession was often stopped, and the crowds broke out into 
singing ‘‘ God Save the Queen.”’ By this date, and still more 
towards the end of her reign, it had become difficult to cheer the 
Queen, and her people preferred to greet her with her anthem. 
On this day, when ‘ God Save the Queen’ had been sung at the 
close of the service, the Archbishop was inspired to relieve the 
tension by calling in his great voice, ‘ Three Cheers for the Queen ’ 
as the procession quickened into movement again. That night, 
after dinner, she walked into the ball-room, and, having seated 
herself, ‘tried to speak to most of the Princes and Princesses,’ 
though feeling very tired. She was aware that she had made 
history that day, and, with her usual wisdom of choice, had 
commissioned Mandell Creighton, then Bishop of London, to make 
a record of what had passed, with some comment on its meaning. 
The historian’s instinct guiding him, he wrote : 


The scheme took shape almost of itself, in obedience to the popular 
desire. There was no thought of making a national display, but the nation 
had such a deep desire to show its reverence to the Queen that things grew 
in proportion from day to day. The wish of England was re-echoed in 
England’s Colonies. The occasion expanded into a significant manifesta 
tion of Imperial greatness, and of a fundamental unity of purpose, which 
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came as a revelation to England and the Colonies alike, and awakened the 
respectful wonder of all Europe. Yet this feature was entirely incidental : 
it was afterwards recognised with natural pride, but it was scarcely present 
at the time to the minds of spectators. They were not there to do honour 
to themselves as Englishmen ; they were there to do honour to the Queen. 
The proceedings throughout were charged with strong personal feeling. 
It was not the grandeur, the dignity, or the display which was impressive : 
it was the intimacy and the sincerity of the respect and affection felt 
towards the Queen which was in the air, and brought home to every heart 
an over-powering emotion in the thoughts of what England had become 
under her rule, and what she had done for England. 


She was to do more for England yet. There are those who 
wish she had been spared the dark close of her reign. Enough if 
she had lived to see Gordon avenged—how keenly she followed 
the advance of that expedition, and how courteously she bore 
herself to France in the hour of her triumph !—and had not 
known the disappointments and anxieties of the South African 
War. Yet that war had its compensations ; it was not till men 
were called to fight for the Queen that they knew how much they 
loved her, and the devotion that surrounded her rose to its heights 
in her latest years. When she herself was moved to some gracious 
and tender act the response was overwhelming. Sir Reginald 
Wingate, who had succeeded Lord Kitchener as Sirdar, wrote to 
ask if he might call his little girl Victoria, and was told that the 
Queen not only gave her consent, but herself offered to stand 
godmother to the child. What was victory to such an honour as 
this ! 


It is impossible for me to express to you [Sir Reginald wrote to Sir 
Arthur Bigge] with what feeling of heartfelt gratitude and devotion my 
wife and I read that most gracious message in which her Majesty has so 
highly honoured us and our little daughter. I do not imagine any 
Sovereign in the world is so dearly loved and honoured as our Queen, and it 
is by such gracious acts as these that she so endears herself to her humble 
subjects. . . . I long to pour out my heart in feelings of the deepest 
gratitude for this most highly prized favour. The good news has done 
more than anything else to hasten my wife’s recovery, and it is such an 
inexpressible joy to us both to feel that we are so honoured in actually 
having the Queen as our little daughter’s godmother, that we can scarcely 
realise our good fortune. 


Had that letter been published when it was written, its tone 
would have been regarded as entirely natural. 

Fortunate were those who could do such a Queen some personal 
service. Lord Kitchener, commissioned to get a white Egyptian 
donkey for the Queen, will do his best to get the finest animal 
procurable, and asks for the measurements of the donkey Lord 
Wolseley had brought over, so that the pair may match. The 
telegraph boy who brought the news of the relief of Ladysmith 
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early one morning knew that the Queen would not be up, but was 
so resolved that that message should reach her at once that he 
persuaded her wardrobe maid to take it into her bedroom. If 
that telegraph boy is still alive, how proud he must be to know 
that the Queen appreciatively noted his action in her Journal ! 

The devotion which surrounded her was amply repaid. She 
was lamed by rheumatism and her eyesight was failing ; ‘I pray 
that God may spare me yet a short while to my children, friends 
and dear country, leaving me all my faculties and to a certain 
extent my eyesight,’ was her pathetic entry on the first day of 
1g00 ; but with her own hands she knitted scarves to be given to 
Colonials fighting for her in South Africa. When the tide began 
to turn she came to London, and her people serenaded her as she 
sat in her chair by the palace window with a light held behind 
her. 


I saw your Majesty three times in the streets and in the Park [Lord 
Rosebery wrote to her after those days]; and my overpowering feeling 
was ‘ What a glorious privilege to be able to make millions so happy!’ 
And I came to the conclusion that:that time, from Thursday to Saturday, 
was the most remarkable that I had ever passed in London. 


The climax came with the news that the Queen, now turned 
eighty, had given up her holiday in the South of France, and 


would visit Ireland instead. ‘ I felt quite sorry that all was over,’ 
the Queen wrote on her return to Holyhead, ‘and that this 
eventful visit, which created so much interest and excitement, 
had, like everything in this world, come to an end, though I own 
I am very tired.’ There was to be no remission of weariness in 
the few months still left her. From her birthday onwards com- 
plaints as to her health occur with increasing frequency. It is 
sad even after thirty years to read that she for whom all her 
subjects would have done anything was ill and miserable, and 
for those who knew her these latest entries must be almost 
unbearably poignant. Her appetite failed, but she struggled on, 
still maintaining her old grip on affairs. In the end it was sorrow 
rather than age that killed her. At the end of July her son, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, died. ‘It is hard at eighty-one,’ she wrote 
in the course of one of the most touching entries her Journal 
holds ; and only a little later recalled how fifty-five years before 
she had spent Prince Albert’s birthday in the castle where her 
son had now breathed his last. In October she bore the loss of 
her grandson, Prince Christian Victor, and at the turn of the 
year of Lady Churchill, one of her ladies and a friend of fifty 
years. On the first day of the new year she had the strength to 
drive to a soldiers’ home, where there were convalescents from 


South Africa, but by now she could no longer command her body 
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to its old routine. To her annoyance she slept late into the 
morning. Her eyes refused their office. She signed her name, — 
scarcely seeing. A daughter wrote her family letters; a grand-— 
daughter kept the Journal. ‘ They are all over-worked,’ is the 
Queen’s note, and as her feebleness gained on her she grieved at — 
her children’s distress. The Journal—an invalid’s record now— © 
was kept up till January 13 ; nine days later her course was run, © 
She has told the whole long tale for us now, and we who read — 
it have the material to write her epitaph ; but none of us who — 
remember her would dare. 
HAROLD STANNARD. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange Street, — 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No | 
anonymous contribution is published. 








